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INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 



As all are alike interested in the preservation of life and 
health, the author indulges a fond hope that this brief epito- 
my of medical science, though, like every thing else that is 
human, marked with much imperfection, will nevertheless 
be found of vast benefit to a large portion of every class of 
the community. 

The idea has long seemed to be prevalent, that persons 
in the various pursuits and occupations of life, must know 
nothing of the nature and power of medicines, and of their 
appropriate application to the diseases incident to the body 
of man, but v/hat they learn from the parsimonious instruc- 
tions of attending physicians, and these generally couched 
in the studied obscurity of blind technicalities, and thus the 
secrets of an art, either real or pretended, have long been 
the support of a privileged monopoly. 

And that such circumstances should exist under despotic, 
monarchal, and aristocratical Governments is not at all sur- 
prising. But strange to tell; these exclusive claims have 
long been sustained in this land of boasted republican insti- 
tutions, with a blind stupidity and cringing servility that 
would disgrace a Hindoo. But thanks to the God of all our 
mercies, this state of things is fast passing away, and thou- 
sands are now saying, give us medicines, or point us to the 
remedies, and tell us how and under what circumstances to 
use them, and we will be our own Physicians. 

And now in response to those oft repeated solicitations, 
>v© attempt the arduous task of condensing within the nar- 
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row limits of a few small pages, all that will generally be 
found necessary to enable any person or family of common 
intelligence, to gather, prepare, preserve and appropriately 
use all the remedies in general use among the most skillful 
and successful Botanic Physicians. And if we succeed in 
accordance with our sanguine anticipation, we shall be able 
to place in the hands of every family within our reach at a 
very small expense, all necessary instructions for the treat- 
ment of all diseases of ordinary occurrence. 

But we must here indulge a few thoughts with reference 
to the comparative merits of the Botanic and mineral prac- 
tice, but from this part of my work I would beg to be excu- 
sed, did not a sense of duty forbid, for truly I have strong 
feeling of personal friendship, for many who freely use the 
mineral poison and the deadly lancet to remove diseases, but 
can I be silent on thia subject, while I have not a doubt but 
many thousands are now sleeping in a premature grave who 
but for these engines of death might have been now enjoy- 
ing life. And 1 am equally certain thai thousands are yet 
dragging out a wretched existence, with maimed bodies or 
broken constitutions; looking down to the grave as their ojily 
relief, while these circumstances too are referable to the 
same fruitful source of human misery and woe. 

Our beneficent Creator has destined his creature man to 
draw his nourishment and support, from the earliest period 
of infancy, either directly or indirectly from the earth, 
through the medium of vegetation. Indeed a moments re- 
flection will show, ihat animal matter is nothing more nor 
less than modified vegetation; and hence we discover, of 
what it is that the body of man consists. And if from acci- 
dent, mismanagement, or unfavorable outward circumstan- 
ces this complex fabric becomes impaired, ail needful re- 
pairs ought to be made from that substance of which the 
body is composed, and every sound principle of mechanism, 
philosophy and right reasons, as well as the usage of een- 
sibl^e men in almost all other circumstances of life, justify , 
this conclusion. 
Wq never find persons under the influence of a sound, 
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mind turning aside from the bounteous provisions afforded 
U3 in a wide spread vegetation, to replenish their bodily 
wants with minerals, metals, stones or earth. ■ Nay, disease 
and death would soon result from such a course. Then why 
should we use that to restore health and prolong life, which 
would soon prove certain destruction to both. 

There are a numerous and rapidly increasing class of 
Physicians who are of opinion that Nature's garden affords 
ample remedies for all diseases incident to the family of 
man. But at the same time they suppose that our ignorance 
of these, and of their appropriate application, sometimes 
renders it necessary to have recourse to the use of other sub- 
stances to remove disease. 

With this view of the subject we have no particular con- 
troversy: for an unnatural repair may be better than none, 
provided it do not prove like a piece of "rsew cloth on an 
old garment" by which the garment is made worse. 

And my view of blood letting is much the same. For 
though this practice as a remedy for disease seems repug- 
nant to every principle of sound Philosophy and common 
sense, yet I am not fully prepared to say that it is abso- 
Imcly inadmissible in every case. Though I am of the 
opinion that in ninety-nine cases cut of a hundred in which 
it is practiced it does more harm than good. And I am 
more confirmed in this view of the subject by the recollec- 
tion that fiom fifteen to twenty years ago, I let blood proba- 
bly more than one hundred times as frequently as at pres- 
ent, though my medical practice is far more extensive now 
than then, and more successful beyond all comparison. 

It should be borne in mind that the aulhor of the follow- 
ing pages, makes but small pretention to originality in this 
work. The greater part is gleaned from various medical 
authors, too numerous to be here mentioned; and from the 
private views of medical men with whom he haa associated 
in several States of the Union, and in other couniries. The 
whole selected, corrected, pruned, and condensed according 
his own judgement, formed by the experience and obser- 
"^ationa of many years. And agaio it will be remembered 
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that we write for families and private individuals in language 
which the illiterate as well as the learned will be able to 
understand. And we write briefly, first: because that we 
have not time to write much; secondly: because the most of 
that class of community for which this is principally design- 
ed will not read much. And finally, many who will most 
need, and most anxiously desire a work of this kind, will 
find it inconvenient to pay for a large book, and so we write 
a small one. But after all, should it be said by any that 
their pecuniary embarrassments are so great that they h^- 
itate to purchase even this small book; we reply, that this 
stale of things is the most conclusive argument why they 
should do so, that every man may become his own doctor. 
For among the various reasons assigned for the pecuniary 
distress of our country, the doctors bill should not be forgot- 
ten, nor regarded as the least. 



AMERICAN BOTANIC REMEDIES. 
[alphabetically arranged.] 



[1 shall first endeavor to name some of the most valuable 
articles used as medicine, describing them where description 
is needful, speaking of their properties and their use. And 
then proceed to speak of diseases and their appropriate 
treatment under their respective heads. And the reader 
will observe that if any term, not in common use, shall oc- 
cur, a reference may be made for its meaning to the close 
of the work, where an explanation will be found .] 



ADDER'S TONGUE.— Erythronium Lanceolatum. 

This small herb has but one leaf, which grows with the 
stalk a finger's length above the ground, being flat and of a 
fresh green color, broad, like water plantain, but without 
any middle rib in it. From the bottom of the leaf there 
arises one, and sometimes two or three small slender stalks, 
the upper half of which are larger, serrated, and of a yel- 
lowish green color, like the tongue of an adder. It grows 
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in lowr, moist places, appearing early in the spring. Roots 
perrennial. The expressed juice of the plant infused in 
wine or cider, is said to relieve dropsies. It is also a good 
remedy for wounds in the breast, or bowels, and stays hic- 
coughing, vomiting, hemorrhage, allays inflammations, and 
forma a good healing application for wounds. 



ANGELICA. — Angelica Sylvestris. 

This plant grows from two to four feet high, having 
large round hollow stocks, with small joints at a consider- 
able distance from each other; leaves on large stems, flow- 
ers white, unbelliferous, seeds resembling parsnip, ripe in 
August, and have a pungent aromalic taste j the root bien- 
nial, long and thick, hung with many fibres. It grows 
spontaneously in intervals, and rich places by the side of 
streams. The root is an excellent aromatic, carminative, 
emmenagogue, discutient and sialofiogue. Alone, or com- 
bined with tonics, it is excellent in flatulency or wind cholic, 
pain in the stomach, debility, &,c. The fresh root, bruised 
and laid on inflammatory tumors, disperses them. Steeped* 
in vinegar and drank, or the root chewed, it is an infallible 
preservative against epidemics or infection. It raises the 
spirits, strengthens the stomach and causes an appetite. It 
may be taken in powder, a tea- spoonful at a dose, or the 
seeds and roots may be steeped gently it» water or infused 
in spirits. 



ALOES. — SocoTORiNE AND Hepatic. — The gum Tcsin, 

A perrennial plant, consisting of many varieties, which 
grow in the south of Europe, Asia, Africa and America. — 
The Socotoranic is considered the purest, and is brought 
from the Island of Socotra, wrapped in skins. It is in 
small pieces of a reddish brown color, with a purplish cast; 
when reduced to powder, of a bright golden shade. Its 
taste is bitter, accompanied with an aromatic flavor; the 
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smell ia not unpleasant, and slight!)' resembles that of 
myrrh. The Barbadoes Aloes is in large masses, of a 
lighter color, and has an odor much stronger and more un- 
pleasant than the former. The Hepatic is of a smaller kind. 
The horse Aloes is still more impure, and is weaker in ita 
power- 

Aloes is a warm stimulating purgative, and considerably 
vermifuge. Useful in compounds, hut ought seldom or neveir 
to be used alone. 



ARSE SMART.— r/ifi Herh 

This valuable remedy grows in our country every where, 
though few know the great use of it. It is a powerful anti- 
septic, and allays inflammation, disperses cold swellings, 
particularly such as affect the knee joint, and dissolves con- 
gealed blood in bruises, blows, &c. For these purposes £t 
f^hould be applied in strong decoction and poultice. The 
juice destroys worms in the ears, when dropped into them. 

Arse-smart may be drank in decoction without any ill 
effects. It has been used in gravel and obstructions of 
urine with great benefit: for curing coughs and colds it is 
remarkably efficacious. It has also been used as a vermifuge. 



ASARABACCA. — Apakum Americantjm. The leaves 

and root. 

Called also wild ginger, colt foot or snake root. This is 
an humble, slemless plant, the leaves rise immediately from 
the root, and are usually two in number, resembling a coli'a 
foot. The flowers proceed from between these leaves, and 
are large, purple and bell shaped. The root is of a grey 
Or brown color externally, but white within. It grows 
throughout the United Slates, in shady woods and rich sorl. 
%th the root and leaves have a nauseous, bitter, acrimo- 
">ous, hot taste. It is useful in debility, melancholy, palpi- 
tations, low fevers, convalesence, obstructions, hooping 
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cough, &c. The doses must be small and often repeated, 
since it becomes nauseous in large doses. 



ARROW ROOT. 

This root is imported from the West Indies, and has been 
much used as a diet for sick people. It is nutritious and 
niucillaginous, and good in bowel complaints; but is more 
an article of luxury than of necessitj', for its place may be 
supplied nearer home by the use of the supernne flour of 
slippery elm. 



ANISEED.— PiMPiNELLA Anisun. 

Annise is an annual plant, growing naturally in Crete 
and Syria. The seeds have an aromatic odor, and a warm 
taste,, with a share of sweetness. An essential is obtained 
from it. It is a good carminative in dispepsia, and in the 
flatulence to which children are subject. A drachm or two 
of (he seeds is a dose, or a few drops of oil dropped on sugar. 



ASAFOETIDA.— T/ie gum resin. 

This drug has a strong foetid smell, something like that of 
garlic; and a bitter, acrid, biting taste. It is the most pow- 
erful of ail the fcelid gums, and is a valuable remedy. It 
acts as a stimulant, anti-spasmodic, expectorant, emmena- 
gogue and vermifuge. Its action is quick and penetrating, 
and it affords relief in spasmodic, flatulent, hysteric, hypo- 
chondriacal complaints, especially when ihey arise from ob- 
structions of the bowels. It is given in the form of pills, in 
doses of from five to twenty grains, alone, or combined with 
bitter purgatives or extracts; or it may be given in tincture 
or dissolved in water. In the form of a clyster, two or 
three drachms may be given. 
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AVEN'S OR EVEN.— Geum Virginianium.— TAe Root. 



Aven's root is a noble medicine in all cases of beginning 
consumptions and debility. There are several species of 
Avens, but they all possess similar qualities, viz: astringent, 
styptic, tonic, febrifuge, stomachic, &c. It is preferable to 
the Peruvian bark in the cure of intermittants, dysentery, 
chronic diarrhceas, wind cholic, affections of the stomach, 
asthmatic symptoms' and cases of debility; whites, flooding 
or sore throat. The continual use of it has restored to 
health the most shattered and enfeebled constitution, and is 
probably as efFeclual as anyone single article in arresting 
a consumption. In a fever, after proper evacuations, it 
may be given till the fever is broke. The doses are daily, 
a pint of a weak decoction, or about sixty grains of the pow- 
der, divided into three doses, and mixed with honey. 



BALSAM OF FIR.— Pinus Balsamea. 

The liquid resin, called balsam of Canada. It exudes 
spontaneously from the trunk of the tree; is of light yellow 
color, tenacious and inflammable. By keeping, it becomes 
thicker. The medicinal virtues of this balsam seem to be 
the same as those of copaiva, and is used for the same pur- 
poses. Its dose is from thirty to fifty drops. It is soluble in 
alcohol and oils, and affords an essential oil by distillation. 



BALSAM COPAIVA. 

Balsam Copaiva increases the urinary discharge, and 
communicates to the urine a violet odor; in too large a dose 
it excites inflammation of the urinary passages. From its 
power of stimulating the parts it frequently proves success- 
ful in the cure of gleet and the whites. It is a useful cor- 
roborant and detergent. It strengthens the nervous system, 
^ends to loosen the bowels, promotes urine, and cleanses 
heals exulcerations in the urinary passages. It is rec- 
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ommended in coughs and diseases of the breast and lungs. 
The dose should not exceed from twenty to thirty drops two 
or three times a day. It may be taken on sugar or mixed 
w ith gum arabic. 



BALSAM OF TOLU. 

This is the mildest of all the Balsams. It has been es- 
teemed as an expectorant, but its powers are very inconsid- 
erable, and it js employed principally on* account of flavor. 
It possesses, however, all (he virtues of the other balsams, 
und is more flagrant than the most of them. 



BALM OF GILEAD. 

Tlie buds oflhis tree, in tincture, are very healing for 
internal ulcerations, and removes pains and other afTeclions 
of the stomach and chest, its virtues, however, are similar 
toihose of oiher Balsam'p. 



BAYBERRY.— Myrica CEraFERA llvmus —The Bat It 
of the Root. 

This &hrub rises three or four feet in height, is scraggy, 
with many branches set full of long, smooth, green leavesj 
from the sides of the branches grow small green berries, 
covered with a pale fireen tallow. The leaves and ber- 
ries are warm carminatives, stomachic, emmenagogue; — 
beneficial in palsies, cholic, hysterical complaints, and they 
promote urine. But the bark is chiefly used. It is emi- 
nently serviceable in scrofulous afiections, fur which it 
should be drank in decoction, and constantly applied to iho 
tumor as a discutient pouliicc. This application will not be 
found inferior to any other, for every species of scrofulous 
swellings. The decoc*ion of bayberry bark is a good rem- 
edy for jaundice, and is efi'ectua! in removing all obstruc- 
tions of tlie liver, spleen, kidneys and urinary passages. It 
has also been employed in dysentery and dropsy. Tho 
bark, chewed, is a good sialagogue, and when pulverized, 
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forma a most powerful sneezing snufF, which may be used 
with great advantage in many diseases of the head. Bay- 
berry is one of the most valuable medicinal plants that we 
have. 



BEARBERRY.— UvA Uksi.— 7%e Leaves. 

This is an evergreen shrub or vine; the leaves oval, not 
toothed, of a pale green color, and smooth on the under side; 
flowers whitish, terminating the stem in clusters. It grows 
on mountains and dry upland, in different parts of the Union, 
and in some places it is known by the name of wild 
cranberry The leaves have a bitterish taste, and are as- 
tringent and tonic, in which their medical virtues consists. 
It is excellent in all debilitating discharges, and particularly 
in ulcerations of the kidneys, bladder and urinary passages; 
in fluor albus, diabetes, excess of menses, diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, &c. 



BEECH DROPS or CANCER ROOT. 

This plant grows out of the roots of beech trees, in low 
grounds, and rises six or eight inches in height, of a brown 
glossy color, with brittle spriggs but no leaves. The root 13 
bulbou?, similar to a cancer,frora whence it derives its name. 
It must be gathered before the frost touches it. 

The beech drops are a powerful astringent, and cancers 
have been effectually cured by the application of the fresh 
bruised root, frequently applied. It is very beneficial in the 
cure of St. Anthony's fire, and canker in the throat. It 
maybe prepared, by boiling eight ounces ofherbtotwo 
quarts, and sweetened. After proper evacuations, persons 
eubject to the Erysipelas may take a teacup full of this de- 
coction four times a day, at the same time applying cloths 
to the inflamed part, wet with the decoction, not sweetened, 
and continue till well. 



BETH ROOT.— Tkillium Atropukpueranb. 
This is a beautiful modest plant, aod is generally knowa 
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throughout the country, although most people are ignorant 
of its value. It rises about a fool high, has three large leaves 
at the top of the stem, from between which appears a solila-* 
ry flower, bell-shaped, and of a purple or white color. The 
root is bulbous and full of small fibres, of a brown color ex^ 
ternally, and while within. Beth root is a powerful astrin- 
gent and tonic, and is also considerably carminative. It is 
an admirable medicine in all species of female vveaknesses 
and debility, particularly in the whites, and bearing down 
of the womb. In fioodings, bloody urine, and other hem- 
orrhages, it is very effectual in restraining them: the dose 
may be a tea spoon full of the pulverized root three times a 
day, in yarrow tea or something similar. 



BITTER SWEET.— SoLANUM Dulcamara.— T/tc Bark. 

The Bitter-sweet is a powerful and useful medicine, tho' 
like most of the invaUjable medicinal plants which Nature 
so profusely furnishes to our hands, its virtues are appre- 
ciated but by few. It increases all the secretions and ex- 
cretions, particularly sweat, urine and sfool, and excites the 
heart and arteries. It is an excellent discutient, detergent 
3nd resolvent medicine, and may be employed both exter- 
nally and internally. It is peculiarly beneficial in real 
liver complaints, and in all entaneous affection; also in 
rheumaiism, schirrous swellings, ill conditioned ulcers, 
scrofula, whites, jaundice and obstructed menses. Cancers 
of the breast have been cured by the application of the 
juice over the cancer, and the green leaves applied over the 
breast. For internal use. boil half a pound of the bark to 
one gallon, the dose a gill three times a day. It is also 
good in fevers and dropsical swellings. (For ointment, s©e 
that article under the head of compounds.) 

BLACKBERRY,— T/ie Bark of the Root. 

The bark of Blackberry root, boiled in milk, is a good 
remedy in dysenteries. It should be taken freely. Or, the 
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unripe berries, two pounds, bruised and simmered with one 
pound of loaf sugar and a half pint of brandy, strained, bot- 
tled up and used* In dysentery this is a most valuable 
remedy. 



BLESSED THISTLE.— Cakduus Benedictus.— 77te herb. 

This thistle is an annual exotic plant, cultivated in gar- 
dens. The virtues of this plant, says Dr. Duncan, seem 
to be but little known in the present practice. A strong in- 
fusion, made in cold or warm water, if drank freely, and 
the patient kept warm, occasions a plentiful sweat, and pro- 
motes the secretions in general. The nauseous decoction is 
sometimes used to promote vomiting, and a strong infusion, 
to promote the operations ot other emetics. Excellent effects 
have been frequently experienced from a slight infusion of 
the thistle, in loss of appetite, where the stomach has been 
injured by irregularities. 



BALMONY.— Chelone Olabra.— Tfee Herl. 

Root perennial ; stem erect, though sometimes decumbent, 
from two to four feet high, angular or four square; flowers 
terminal, generally while, though of different colors in dif- 
ferent varieties; as white spotted with red, and purplish; 
and of a most singular shape, resembling the head of a 
snake with its mouth open. Leaves oppositCj bearing a 
distant resemblance to mint leaves, of a dark green color 
when fresh, almost black when dry, and intensely bitter, 
grows in wettish land, and by the side of brooks, both in 
open and in the shade. The balmony is a most powerful 
bitter tonic, and one of the best things to promote the appe- 
tite we ever used, and may be administered by itself or 
combined with other articles. It is an active cathartic, as 
y^ell as tonic. The leaves are the best, and may be given 
'tt fevers, jaundice, and all other diseases, either in powder^ 
tmcture or decoction. 
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BLACK ALDER.— PiiTTNos Verticillatus.— hari 

and berries. 

This is a very common shrub in many parts of the United 
States, and grows in the greatest perfection in swamps and 
marshy places. The outer bark is of a blackish color but 
the inner is yellow, and being chewed, turns the spittle to 
a saffron color. The berries are of a fine red color, and 
may be seen in the winter. 

The bark is astringent and is likewise considerably hit- 
ler, and pungent. It has been used as a substitute for Pe- 
ruvian bark, in intermiltents and other diseases, both in 
substance and decoction. It is chiefly useful as a tonic and 
corroborant, in cases of great debility, and in dropsies and 
incipient gangrene. It is both given internally, and used 
externally as a wash. The berries, infused in wine or 
brandy, make an excellent bitter tincture, and preservative 
against worms. 

Care shoud be taken to distinguish the black alder from 
the swamp alder, or tag alder. A decoction of the bark and 
berries, drank constantly is a valuable remedy for tha 
bleeding piles. 

BOXWOOD OR DOGWOOD.— CoEmra Florida. 

The common dogwood is a shrub, or small tree, growing 
from ten to thirty feet high, with few crooked, spreading 
branches, having a rough blackish colored bark outside, 
reddish within, bark of the extreme branches smooth and 
reddish on the outside, having rings where the old leaves 
grew. Leaves opposite, pale on the under side. Flowers 
terminal, large, white, of a peculiar shape, appearing very 
earlj', succeeded by oblong berries, ripening in the fall 
when they become red. Found all over the United States, 
oa dry hills and in swampy, moist lands. 

The dogwood bark is a tonic, astringent, anticeptic, and 
stimulate; that from the root being the strongest. By some 
it is considered equal to the Peruvian bark; and may be 
used in all cases of fevers, particularly mtermittent, remii- 
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tent, and typhus. It may be given by itself in powder, in 
doses of a tea-spoonful, often repeated, or it may be steeped 
and drink the tea. The berries may also be tinctured in 
spirits, and make a very good bitter. 



BITTER ROOT. — Afocysvm Androscamifolium. 

There are two species of this article, the one grows ©n 
dry wood-land?, about two feet high, and when in blo^, at 
a little distance, it has the appearance of buckwheat. The 
other kind grows on wet, or low lands, usually three or four 
feet high,roots like the former, running horizontally beneath 
the surface, but to a ifluch greater distance, and they are of 
a darker color. The properties of the two are similar, but 
the latter is the kind mostly used, because it is most easily 
obtained. 

Bitter root is cathartic, emetic, tonic and alterative,- if ta- 
ken freely at the commencement of a fever, it will of:en 
throw it off entirely. 

As an alterative it is of great value, taken in small con^ 
tinued doses it acts on the liver, remove||^structions, and 
promotes a healthy action of that organ. ^iP 



BLOOD ROOT.— SAiTfiuiNAKiA Cain-adensis.— 2%e Root. 

This root is a powerful emetic, cathartic, emmenagogue, 
pectoral and sudorific. The powdered root, in doses of fif- 
teen or twenty grains is powerfully emetic, and operates 
<luick. In a spiritous tincture, however, it is given with 
better effect: two pounds of the dry root, or four of the green, 
may bo infused in a gallon of fourth proof spirits till the 
strength is extracted. The dose for an adult of this 
strength, may be about two thirds of a table spoonful, and 
""epeaied every ten minutes till it vomits, though it seldom 9 
^^quu'es repetition. This is one of the best emetics for 
^bildren, in croup and other obstructions from phlegm^ 

B 
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that I have ever administered. It operates beautifully, 
quick, and effectually, and is nowise dangerous, for when 
it reaches the proper quantity it is certain to come up. — 
It is beneficial in the cure of rheumatism, jaundice and be- 
ginning consumptions, and is a good deobstruent and stim- 
ulant to the solids. A tincture of the root is used to prevent 
the intermittent fever; and a decoction of the root is used to 
cure the dysentery. It is useful in female obstructions. 



BLUE FLAG.— Ieis Pseud AcoEUs.—TAe Root. 

From the excellent work of Elisha Smith, Botanic Physi- 
cian of New York city, (from which I have drawn very 
freely,) I now transcribe the following, almost entire: 

"This root possesses great medicinal power; and from a 
long experience of its use, I am convinced that it is equally 
as efficacious as mercury in all the diseases in which, in the 
. common practice, it is supposed mercury indicated. It 
serves as an alterative, and sialagogue, in small continued 
doses; as a powerful drastic purge, a stimulent, a vermifuge, 
a diuretic, errhine, &c. It is a complete substitute for that 
mineral, for aM|of its purposes; and being a vegetable, 
I consider it preferable, because after having iia 
operation and effect, it passes off and leaves the system 
free; whereas mercury fastens upon the bones and solids, 
and remains, like a corroding and eating canker, rendering 
vast numbers feeble and debilitated for life. Such is the 
difference between these two articles of medicine; and 
it would be a happy event for mankind if Physicians would, 
for once,divest themselves of their blind prejudices in favor 
of the mineral, and consent, at least, to make a trial of this 
vegetable substitute. The plea that the vegetable kingdom 
contains no equivalent to mercury, is no loBger tenable; 
then why should not Physicians discard the use of it at 
once, when it is universally acknowledged and felt, that m 
«i the aggregate it has proved a curse, a destroyer to the hu- 
«jan race. The disuse of it, it is true, would lessen the 
«rpa!oyment of the medical profession ^ but the «atisfactioa 
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they must fe«l af the proportionate decrease of suffering 
among their feSow beings, will, no doubt, richly compen- 
sate them for tie fiecuniary sacrifice." 

This root loses its virtue by age and long exposure. It 
contains a laige quantity of oil, in which,probably, its med- 
icinal power is lontained. My method of preparing it is, 
immediately afer it is dug and cleaned, to either bruise it 
and infuse it n spirits, for a tincture; or, after carefully 
cleaning it, aid cutting out the dead and inert matter, to 
dry it quick!' f>efore a fire, pulverize it, and bottle it tight, 
for use. Tie tincture may be given alone, or combined 
with other irticles, when it is employed as an alterative. — 
For a catturtic I generally make use of the powder, which 
may be g ven in the average dose of twenty grains, repeat- 
ing if necessary. Its operation is powerful, certain and 
<luick, srmetimes taking effect in half an hour; and I have 
often sejn it move the bowels when j;ilap, gamboge, and 
other sl'ong purgatives had no effect. 1 have destroyed 
tape wirms v ith this alone . 



BONNET OR THOROUGH WORT.— EcPATOEiuM Peb- 

'( FOLIATUM. 

Thfe plant is a valuable sudorific, tonic, alterative, alnti- 
septic. cathartic, emetic, febrifuge, corroborant, diuretic, as- 
^ringeit, deobstraent and stimulant. It was one of the 
inosi powerful remedies of the native tribes, for fevers, 
colc^-^-^fccc. It has been introduced extensively into practice 
throughout the United States, and appears to be superior to 
came, iile, as a sudorific tonic, and far preferable to bark, 
ia tht treatment of the local autumnal feversof the country, 
nea.' he streams, lakes, and marshes, often curing when 
oihei tonics have failed, A strong decoction of boneset, ta- 
ken va;m till it vomits freely, is suflBcient to break up al- 
Riost any fever in its commencement. It cleanses the stom- 
ach, txcites all the secretions, relaxes constriction, produ- 
ces a free perspiration, and of course throws off the disease. 
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For colds it is a complete remedy ; always -bservrng to take 
a draught of cold tefi, after the sweat is ever, which will 
prevent an additional cold, on exposure, ihe coid prepar- 
ations are powerful' tonics, and do not prodica vomiting as 
an over dose of the warm decoction . It acs powerfully on 
the skin, and removes obstinate cutaneous iisease. It has 
cured the following disorders in many instatpeg, viz: inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers, spotted fevers, malignant pleu- 
risy; diseases of general debility, dropsies, ani debility ari- 
sing from intemperance; acute and chronic rheumatism ; 
catarrhs, billioos and typhus fevers, particularly iow typhus, 
incideni: to marshy places, and attended with a irt dry skin ; 
influenza, lake fevers, and yellow fevers itself^ r'pg-worms, 
scald head, gout and syphilitic pains, dyspepsijt, 4nd com- 
plaints of the stomach, and the bites of snakes. y 

Boneset may be so managed as to act as tonic, « sudorif- 
ic, a laxative or an emetic, as required. No oihe" tonic of 
equal activity can be exhibitedMn fevers, with les danger 
of increasing excitement, or producing congestion ; iho only 
objection to its general use is its nauseous and dis^p,":^cablQ 
taste. Eat ihjs difficulty is surmounted by preparijffi; it in 
a sirup, or obtaining the extract, which pressrvts all its 
properties, and are less disagreeable to the palate. <n sub- 
stance or cold decoction, and combined with aroma?-ic3, it 
becomes very efficient in intermittent and dyspepvio di.sor- 
ders; it strengthens the viscera and restores the tone of tha 
eystem. The doses of the powders are from ten tc fvenly 
grains, the decoction and mfusinn from one to three oJnces. 
No unpleasant effects follov/ the cold preparations. It is 
parficulariy useful in indigestion, and costive habitr of old 
people; and may be used as an auxiliary to oiher {nn^ca and 
emetics in all cases. The authors compound liquid, called 
Balsam of hoarhound, partakes largly of this article. 



BUCK HORN BRAKE.— TAe Shoots and Rot'^^ 
This brake is common in swarapg and low ground;, and 
may be kno.w-n by its growing very large and in mal^, from 
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'•vhich an immense number of thick, brittle shoots sprout up 
ia the sprin;i, curling round like a buck's horn, from whence 
its name. The properties of this brake, are mucilaginous, 
tonic, and strengthening. The root and shoots, in decoction, 
or compounded with other articles, form a very strengthen- 
ing sirup for female weaknesses, parlicuhirly the whiles. 



BURDOCK.— Arctitj3i Lavpx.— The Root, Leaves, and 

Seeds. 

Burdock promotes the sweat and urine, and is of a very 
cleansing, detergent quality. Where its use is known, it is 
esteemed equal to sarsaparrilla in all diseases proceeding 
trom bad bloud. It may be safely used in fevers and other 
acuie diseases, as a deobstruent, and sudorific, as it acts 
without irritation. The fresh root has a sweetish bitter, 
and somewhat austere taste; the seeds have a bitterish, ac- 
rid taste, and are recommended as a powerful diuretic, taken 
either in the form of emulsion, or a powder, in doses not ex- 
ceeding one drachm. Decoctions of the root have been em- 
ployed vviih great success in rheumatism, gout, venereal 
and other diseases; but it docs not possess sufficient strength 
of itself to cure these disorders as rapidly as might be desi- 
red, and therefore would be more profitably combined with 
other alteratives, in form of sirup. 



BUTTERNUT.— Lnglaks Cinerea.— r/te inner Bark, 
and extract. 

This tree Is well known throughout the United States,and 
is very commonly used as a moderate, gentle cathartic. — 
The extract of butternut bark is esteemed as a valuable pur- 
gative, in doses of from ten to thirty grains, as it does not 
occasion debility, heat or irritation; and is greatly com- 
rnended in cases of dysentery. Conjoined with some more 
ttctive purgative, il is very efficacious in billions habite. 
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CAMPHOR TREE— Laurus Camphok a— T/t6 Gum. 

la moderate doses, camphor produces effects similar to 
those of other narcotics. Its stimulant operation, however, 
is not considerable, even in a small dose; and in a large 
dose it always diminishes the force of the circulation ; indu- 
ces sleep, and sometimes causes delirium, vertigo and con- 
vulsions, ending m total insensibility. These violent effects 
of camphor are most effectually counteracted by opium. In 
a morbid state of the body.camphor allays inordinate actions. 
When the pulse is hard and contracted, it renders it fuller 
and softer. It removes spasms and flitting pains; and in 
delirium, when opium fails of producing sleep, camphor will 
often succeed. The most general indication for the use of 
camphor is the languor or oppression of the vital principle of 
life. It may therefore be given with advantage in all febrile 
diseases of the typhoid kind, especially when attended with 
delirium; in inflammation of the lungs; in rheumatism; in 
eruptive diseases, to favor the eruption, or to bring it back 
to the skin, when it has receded, as in the case of the small 
pox, measles, &c.; in many spasmodic diseases, especially 
Mania, Melancholy, Epilepsy, Hysteria, St. Vitus, Dance, 
Hiccup, &C.J in indolent local inflammation, to excite action 
in the part. The dose of camphor is from five to twenty 
grains. It cannot be given with safety in a larger dose 
than half a drachm; and in too small a dose, as that of a few 
grains, it has very little effect. In divided doses it may be 
given to the extent of a drachm a day. Combined with opium 
it forma a powerful diaphoretic. Camphor ought generally 
to be given in a state of mixture in some fluid form, as being 
then less apt to excite nausea. It may be diffused in water 
by trituration with sugar or mucilage. Externally applied, 
camphor is used as an anodyne in rheumatism and muscular 
pains, and as a discutient in bruises and inflammatory affec- 
tions; it is dissolved in alcohol or expressed oil, and applied 
to the part by friction. 



CARAWAY.— Carum carui.- The Seeds. 
This plant is cultivated in our gardens, both for mediclDal 
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and culinary purposes. On account of its aromatic smell, 
and warm, pungent taste, the seeds of caraway may be clas- 
sed among the finest stomachics and carminatives of our cli- 
mate. To persons afflicted with flatulency, and liable to 
cholics, if administered in proper quantities, they generally 
afford considerable relief, and may sometimes be used with 
Bdvantage in agues. It gives an agreeable flavor to more 
powerful tonics and stimulants, and may therefore be com- 
bined with them advantageously. 



CAROLINA PINK.— Spigelia Makilandica.— T/te roof. 

This plant is perrennial, and grows wild in most of our 
Southern States. The roots are celebrated as an anthelmin- 
tic, particularly for the expulsion of the round worm of the 
intestines. It is commonly administered in the form of in- 
fusion ; an emetic is generally premised, and its purgative 
effect assisted by some simple addition, as senna or jalap. — 
•By some the powdered root is directed in doses often or fif- 
teen grains; while others prescribe m drachm doses. But, 
it should be observed, that when exhibited in large doses 
and without proper precautions, it sometimes produces very 
singular and distressing effects upon the nervous system, 
such as vertigo, pains over the eyes, and dilated pupils. — 
As a vermifuge, pink has acquired general use, and often 
gives relief, even where no worms are discharged; but its 
good effects are often lost for the want of a stomachic and 
tonic after treatment, which will prevent a new generation 
of worms. 



CINNAMON.— TAe Barh and Oil 

The inner bark of the cinnamon tree, which is a native 
of Ceylon in the East Indies, although it is now cultivated 
in the West Indies. This bark is a very useful and elegant 
aromatic, more greatful to the stomach and palate than most 
other substances of this class. Like other aroraatics, the 
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effects of cinnamon are stimulatinfr, heating, stomachic, car- 
minative and tonic; but it is rather used as an adjunct to 
other remedies, than as a remedy itself. 
• The essential oil of cinnamon is one of the most power- 
ful stimulants we possess, and is sometimes used as a cor- 
dial, in cramps of the stomach and fainting; or as a stimu- 
lant in paralysis of the tonn;ue, or to deaden the nerve in 
toothache. But it is principally used as an aromatic to cover 
the less agreeable taste of other drugs- 



CAYENNE PEPPER.— Cavsicum Annum.— m FruU. 

Cayenne pepper is an indiscriminate mixture of the pow- 
8er of the dried pods of many species of capsicum. These 
peppers have been chiefly used as a condiment. They 
prevent flitulence ft'om vegetable fjod, and have a warm 
and kindly effect upon the stomach. Of late they have 
been employed also in the praciicc of medicine. .There can 
be little doubt but they furnish us with one of the purest 
and strongest stimulants, that can be introduced into the 
stomach, while, at the same time, they leave nothing of the 
narcotic effects of ardent spirits. It may be /riven to the 
extent of six or eight grains, in form of pills; or, it may be 
combined with myrrh, in proportion of four ounces of the 
pepper to a pound of the latler and infused in alcohol, of 
which a tea spoonful may be taken at a dose. It is an admi- 
rable remedy for all painful affections of the stomach arising 
from flatulency, coldness, phlegm and debility. 



CATiNIP.— Nepeta Cataeia. 

This useful and common herb is well known, and its vir- 
tues pretty generally understood, although many consider it 
too simple to deserve much attention. However, it is well 
for Pbysicians that catnip is slighted, for if it were used in 
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ail cases where it might be with advantage, their services 
'O'ould be Ipss frequently required. 

Catnip is an elet^ant warm cordial aromalicj aud in in- 
fusion promotes perspiration. 



CHERRY, (wild.)— YiRQimA^A.— The Bark. 

The bark of the wild cherry tree is powerfully tonic, and 
has been frequently substituted for the Peruvian bark with 
great success. It is slighily narcotic, contains a considera- 
ble proportion of the prussic acid, and commonly produces 
drowsiness in those who take it. The bark of the root is 
more powerful than that of the trunk. It has been found 
nsefal in dyspepsia and in diseases of the lungs. A strong 
decoction of the bark is anthelmintic. Very excellent ef- 
fects have been produced by washing ill conditioned ulcers 
with a decoction of the bark. The bark of the root, in form 
of tea or tincttirq, is good in jaundice, in agues, and inter- 
mittent and bilious fevers, and for female obstructions. 



CLEAVERS on GOOSE-GRASS.-— Gallium Apaeine. 
The Herb. 

This vine-like grass grows in hedges, on low grounds, in 
meadows and near brooks. It rises from four to six feet in 
height, climbing the bushes near it. The leaves are eight 
in a whorl, lance-like, and the upper side whitish, with sharp 
prickles: stem square, the angles being guarded with sharp 
prickles bent down; flowers small, inconspicuous and divi- 
ded into four segments; these change into a fruit, rather 
iarge, composed of two berries slightly adhering together, 
and covered with hooded prickles containing two seeds. 

Cleavers is one of the most valuable diuretics that our 
country produces, ft is an excellent and speedy medicine 
m all suppression of the urine and gravelly complaints, and 
IS a powerful discutient. It has also been found beneficial 
«Q the cure cfthe scurvy, and spitting of blood. The ex- 
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pressed juice of this plant, mixed with oat-meal to the con- 
sistence of a poultice, and applied cold over an indolent tu- 
mor, three times a day, keeping the bowels open in the 
meantime by castor oil, and taking a table-spoonful of the 
juice every morning, will often disperse it in a few days. 

Infusions of this herb should always be made in cold wa- 
ter, heat destroys its virtues. Three or four ounces of the 
dried herb to a quart of water is sufficient; this should be 
drank for common daily drink. It is an admirable remedy 
in gravelly disorders, often curing them entirely, alone. 

It seems to possess a solvent power over the stone or 
gravel, crumbling it i#to a sandy substance, so that it is 
discharged without difficulty. When urinary obstructions 
proceed from a collection of cold, slimy or muddy substance 
in the kidney's or bladder, this effectually clears it out in 
all cases. In inflammatory affections of the kidney's or 
bladder, the cleavers infusion is peculiarly applicable, from 
its cooling, as well as diuretic quality. 



COLOMBO.— r/ie Root. 

Colombo root is emetic and cathartic when fresh; tonic, 
antiseptic and febrifuge when dry. It yields its bitterness 
to water, but proof spirits is its proper menstruum. The 
dose's are two drachms of the powders, or one or two ounces 
of the infusion. The root ought to be collected from the 
fall of the second, year to the spring of the third year of its 
growth. This root is a powerful antiseptic and bitter, and 
is used with great success in diseases of the stomach and 
debility. It has cured a wide spread gangrene of the lower 
limbs by internal use and external application, when bark 
fails. It avails in intermiltents, like other pure bitters, and 
is extensively used in the western States, in fevers, cholics, 
gripings, nausea, relaxed stomach and bowels, indigestion, 
&c. As a purgative, it is substituted for rheubarb in many 
cases, particularly for children and pregnant women, being 
found serviceable in the constipation of pregnancy. It has 
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the advantage of not heating the body. Cold water is said 
to add to its efficiency, and prevent nausea or vomitinS' ^ 
tea spoonful of the powder in hot water and sugar, will give 
immediate relief in case of heavy food loading a weak stom- 
ach. It is a good corrector of the bile, alone, or united 
with other bitters. It is advantageously employed in con- 
suraptions, dyspepsia, jaundice, scurvy, suppressed menses, 
&-C. The Colombo leaves, occasion sweat copiously when 
laid to the forehead, and will commonly relieve the headach; 
this will also apply to any kind of inflamation, rheumatism, 
&.C. To finish the cure of fevers, it should be taken in 
some form, until the health is confiitned. Such is the effi- 
cacy of this root (says Peter Smith,) that when they who 
take It recover, they are indeed well at once, needing no 
other medicine. Bitters made of this root are proper to 
confirm health. 



COMFREY.— Symphitum officinalis.— 7%e Root. 

It grows in meadows, near springs, and is planted in gar- 
dens for family use. The root is demulcent, and mucila- 
ginous, similar to marsh mallows. It heals internal injuries 
and soreness, erosions of the intestines from diarrhoea, dys- 
entery, (fcc, and prevents the spitting of blood. It is very 
beneficial in pulmonary affections, and coughs, promoting 
expectoration. It forms a good adjunct in many medicinal 
preparations. The root fresh bruised is a good application 
for bruises, raptures, fresh wounds, sore breasts, ulcers, 
the gout, &c . 



CULVER'S PHYSIC— Septandke Virginica. 

Root perennial, black or dark colored, many small fibres 
growing from a long woody candex or head. Stems several) 
arising from the same root, round,somewhat hairy, growing 
from two to four feet high, branching, branches bearing on 
^heir tops a spike or tassel of white crowded flowers. Leaves 
whorls, of four or five at a joint; long, narrow and point- 
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ed edges, set with unequal sharp teeth. Growing in weT- 
tish lands, near streams, and in open glades and plains. 

The root is very highly celebrated by those best acquain- 
ted with its virtues and effect as an efiicient pur£!e, operating 
with mildness and certainty, without producing that depres- 
eion of the living powers so common to other purgative nied- 
icines. In typhus and other biliious fevers, it removes the 
black, tarry, morbid matter from the intesiines, which it 
eeem-s so necessary to carry olFby some means or other, 
and does it in a most natural manner, without weakening 
the lone of the bowels or leaving behind it the poisonous 
sting so often remaining after the use of calomel : that almost 
universal cathartic in fevers. It is also a diaphoretic, an- 
tiseptic and tonic. It may be taken in doses of a heaping 
tea spoonful!, in half a gill of boiling water, sweetened if 
most agreeable, repeated in three hours if it do not operate. 



COLTS-FOOT SNAKEROOT or WILD GLNGER.— 

As A RUM CaNADENSE. 

Is a warming stimulant; useful to promote perspiration, 
and may be used for that purpose in all cases of co!d?,fema4e 
obstructions , whooping cnugl), fevers, &c . It may be mado 
in a tea and administered in small doses frequently repeat- 
ed, as it is apt to nauseate the stomach in large ones. 

The dried leaves, reduced to powder, make an excellent 
snuff, which may be used in all diseases of the head and 
eyes; and the whole plant infused into beer makes it great- 
ful and medicinal. 



COHUSII.— UZwe, IVliite and Red.— TLe Roots. 

These several kinds of Cohush are principally distin- 
guished by the color of their berries, tiieir properties are 
supposed to be similar. The root of these plants is demul- 
cent, anti-spasmodic, stimulant,emmenagogu8 and sudorific, 
ij is prepared in infusion and tincture. Cohush is used for 
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rheumatism, dropsy, cholic, sore throat, cramps, hiccup, ep- 
ilepsy, hysterics, inflammation of the womb. As a powerful 
emmenagogue, Cohush promotes delivery, menstruation, 
and dropsical discharges, , and is serviceable in venereal 
complaints. Jt has been found efficacious in the cure of 
yellow fever. The black Cohush has a stalk from four to 
six feet high, producing white flowers, succeeded by shells 
which contain the seed. The root is externally black, and 
irregularly .shaped, with many prongs or fi,bres. It is a 
powerful stimulant; good in rheumatism. 



CELANDINE.— CHELiD0NiuM.—7%e herb. 

Grows by running brooks, about two feet high, the stalka 
have larger joints than are common with other plants, and 
f>re very easily broken, I: is f];eneral!y well known. Twen- 
ty or thirty drops of the juice, or half a tea spoonful of the 
powdered root in new milk, morning nnd evening, is said to 
cure the dropsy, green sickness and cutaneous eruptions. 



CRANES-BILL or CROW-FOOT.— Gernaium Maocz- 
ATUM. — The Root. 

This plant is perrennial, has long slender stalks, from 
one to three feet high, with seven long narrow leaves or 
segments at a joint; flowers single, on long stems like a 
crane's bill, springing from the wings of the leaves. The 
root is crooked, knotty, of a blackish color on the outside and 
reddish within, it has an austere slyptfc taste, accompan- 
ied with a slight kind of aromatic flavor. 

This root has long Iteen held in great estimation by Bo- 
tanic Physicians, as a very powerful astringent. As it con- 
tains but littlo resin, it is inore particularly adapted to cases 
where heating and siirnniating medicines are less proper, as 
in phthisical diarrhoeas, dysentery, &c. It is a better tonic 
^han Kino, and therefore preferable to it in the treatment of 
inorbiti fl'ues, connected with relaxation and debility. It « 
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extensively used in the country for all bowel complaints; 
but sometimes improperly too early. A decoction in milk 
is very good in looseness of the bowels and diarrhoea. A 
gargle of the decoction is useful in sore throat, and ulcera- 
tions orapthoses sores of the mouth and throat. 

The doses are one to two ounces in infusion or decoction, 
two to four drachms in tincture, fifteen to forty grains of the 
powder, and ten to fifteen grains of the extract, which is a 
most powerful and efficient astringent. Joined with gen- 
tian, it cures intermitting fevers more effectually than Peru- 
vian bark. 



CRAWLEY OR FEVER ROOT. 

This root has not been known as an article of medicine, 
till within a few years, and has not yet attracted general 
notice. It grows in beds or patches, r;ses six or seven inches 
high, the leaves grow in a cluster from the top of the root; 
blossoms yellow, has a small black root, resembling cbves; 
has a strong smell similar to nitre. 

This root is effectual in all remittent, typhus, nervous and 
inflammatory fevers, it equalizes the circulation, produces a 
general relaxation of the system, and brings a moisture on 
the surface. Prepare by pulverizing, and put in bottles 
cork tight, and after the stomach and bowels are well clean- 
sed by cathartic, a half of a large tea spoonful of the powder 
may be given every twenty minutes in a cup of warm herb 
tea, till a moisture appears on the skin, or till five or six 
are taken. 



CHARCOAL OF WOOD.— Carbo Smm. 

This article has in many instances been found of great 
value as a medicine. My method of preparing it has usually 
been, to lake the white or soft maple, cut and split it fine as 
ovenwood; set it in a miniature coal pit, and when well 
burned take it out, and put a small quantity at a time into 
an iron kettle, pound fine , and sift through a common sieve. 
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Then put the whole into an iron kettle over a fire and heat 
till red hot, and till the coal ceases to send out a smoke,then 
when cool enough put it into bottles and cork tight. In this 
way it may be kept for use uninjured, any lenfi;th of time. 
As an external application to arrest mortification, it may bo 
mixed with yeast in form of a medicated poultice. Inter- 
nally it may be taken a table spoonful at a dose,more or less 
as the stomach will bear, two or three times a day. It may 
be mixed with water or milk, or any thing most convenient 
or agreeable. In habitual costiveness, dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion, this will be found a valuable remedy if persisted in 
a considerable length of time. It also removes assidity of 
the stomach and a foetid breath. 



DANDELION. — Leontadon Takaxacum.— TAc Root and 
Leaves. 

This plant is generally well known, but its great value 
is duly appreciated but by few. It is an aperient, diapho- 
retic, diuretic, expectorant, tonic and alterative. In real 
liver complaints, costive habits, jaundice, dyspepsia, dropsy 
and consumption it may be used to great advantage. It mar 
be prepared in decoction, but the expressed juice is far 
better. 



DWARF ELDER.— Sambucus Ebulus. 

It rises two or three feet in height, is herb-like, erect and 
prickly; leaves opposite, pinnated, composed of four or five 
pair, with an odd one at the extremity; flowers terminal, 
umbelliferous in scattered shafts; the fruit is a round, black, 
single celled berry, containing three irregular shaped seed. 
It grows in hedges and along road sides in almost every part 
of America. The juice and decoction of the roots has been 
found most efficacious in curing dropsies. It is a powerful 
hydragogue or water purge. A gill of the juice of the inner 
green bark works powerfully both upwards and downwards, 
^ad has frequently cured dropsies. For common use in 
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dropsy jtvvo ounces of ihs dried root may be boiled to a quart, 
and a gill taken morning and night. One ounce of the inner 
green hark, dried, and one of the dry roots, may be boiled 
to two quarts; a tea cupful three three times a day worka 
powerfully as a diuretic, and is good in suppression of the 
urine. 



ELDER, SWEET ELDEK. 

This is a shrub generally well known. The inner bark, 
flowers and berries are used as medicines, being emetic, ca- 
thartic nnd diureiic. The young leaf buds are said to bo 
cathartic in a high degree, too drastic or active for comnjoti 
use. 



ELECAMPANE.— Inula Helenium. 

The root of the Elecampane has long been celebrated a? 
a valuable remetiy for various complaints, particularly all 
diseases of the lungs, such as coughs, consumptions and 
asthmas. It likewise promotes urine and insensible per- 
spiration, gently loosens the bowels, and possesses (he gen- 
eral properties of a strengthening restorative medicine. 



ELM, SLIPPERY ELM.-Ulmus FtJLVA. 

Slippery Clra is now extensively used by every class of 
Physicians. I have within two ycars,prepared several tons 
of (his article, by grinding, the most of which has been sent 
to the cities of the Eastern and Middle States. It is mostly 
prepared in a fine flour, a large tea spoonful of which may 
be briskly stirred in a pint of cold water, and this stirred 
into a quart of hot water and made to boil, seasoned with 
nny agreeable spice, and sweetened lo the taste, will be fit 
for use. And thus prepared, and drank freely, it will be 
found of great benefit in almost every disease, and hurtful in 
none. Especially in coughs, colds, icflueRza, pleurigy, 
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quinsy ,(3ysentery, stranguary and inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels, it will be found eminently serviceable. 



FIRE WEED OR COLT'S TAIL.— Erigeron Canadense. 
The Herb and Oil, 

This herb grows very common in our country, is gener- 
ally known, but its great value is duly appreciated but by 
few. Ii is most frequently found in fields partially cultiva- 
ted; grows about three feet high, busby tops with very small 
flowers. It has a hard round stock seldom so large as the 
little finger. Its styptic power is very great. It may be 
prepared in decoction, but so much of its power is contained 
in a volatile principle, that it is greatly injured by boiling. 
Hence the oil extracted by distillation is by far the best form 
in which it can be used. This oil, as an external applica- 
tion is of great value for bruises, sprains and wounds gener- 
ally. Applied to the back, in spinal affections, it seldom 
fails to give relief; also in piles, externally apply and take a 
few drops occasionally on sugar. In profuse or tob long 
continued menstruation, thig remedy is without a rival, from 
eight to twelve drops may be taken at a dose, and repeated 
at intervals of one houi-, if necessary, till relief js obtained. 



GAMBOGE.—Gambogia. 

Is a valuable constituent of cathartic compounds, but too 
severely drastic to be much used alone. It has however, 
been employed as a remedy for dropsy, in small nauseating 
doses with good effect. It is also used in large doses to ex*- 
pel the tape worm, three or four grains may be regarded 
as a cathartic in ordinary circumstances. In case too much 
is actually or imprudently taken, saleratus or pearl-ash w&- 
^er, drank very freely must be the remedy. 

GINGER. — Amomum Zingiber. 
Ginger root is brought from the East and West IndieB.»^ 

q 
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And is generally ground and mixed with corn meal or some 
less valuable article before it is sold to the consumer. But 
I find that the root newly ground, sifted and put up in the 
former manner in which I furnish it, in any quantities, at a 
small additional expense, is worth three limes as much as 
that usually Ijought at the shops. But for medicinal purpo- 
ses the adulterated article ought not to be used. For in 
this respect it is of little or no value. The article when 
pure, is a greatful aromatic, and warming stimulant, very 
serviceable in flatulent, cholic'&, laxity and debility of the 
stomach, and consequent dyspepsia. 



GOLDEN SEAL.— Hydrastis Canadensis, 

Root perennial, crooked, wrinkled, rough and nobby, of 
a bright yellow color, with many long fibers. Stem round, 
simple, straight, growing from eight to fourteen inches high, 
bearing commonly two rough leaves at the top, somwbat re- 
sembling the leaves of the sugar tnaple, in the center of one 
of which appears the flower, which gives rise to a fleshy, 
red, many-seeded berry. Found mostly in the Western 
States. The golden seal is a powerful and valuable bitter 
tonic; highly usetul in all cases of debility and loss of ap- 
petite. It may be used alone or combined with other tonics- 
Very useful during recovery from fevers, for dyspepsia, or 
ony other complaints, to remove the heavy, disagreeable 
sensation often produced by indigestable food. 



'GENTIAN. — ^Gentiana Americana. 

Rises two or three feet in height ;the stem strong, smooth 
and erect; the leaves which arise from the lower part of the 
stem, are spear-shaped, large ribs, and rough; those from 
the upper part are more ovate, smooth and sessile jlarge yel- 
low flowers, produced in whorls, which grow along the 
stalks. It is perrennial, and grows on the sides of roads, 
and ia waste pastures. The root possesses the genepal 
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virtues of bitters in an emiflent degree, and is wholly devoid 
of astringency. It is tonic, antiseptic, and in large doses, 
cathartic, and sudorific. It invigorates the stomach, and is 
very useful in debility of the digestive organs; it increases 
the appetite, prevents the acidification of food, enables the 
stomach to bear and digest solid food, and thus cures indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia. Compounded with astringents, it 
cures intermittents more sure than the Peruvian bark. 



GOLD'THREAD.— CoPTis Trifolia. 

Roots perrenniai, creeping, with many fibers, color bright 
yellow. Leaves ever-green, on long slender petioles or 
foot stalks, growing three together. Flowers, while and 
yeilow,growing on a separate stem rising to the same height 
vvuh the leaves. Found in northern latitudes, in mossy 
swamps and bogs of ever-green woods. 

Gold-thread is a pure intense bitter tonic, promoting di- 
gestion and strengthening the system; useful in all cases of 
debilit)'. It has also been used as a powerful remedy in 
sore mouth canker, &c. The roots are the only part used, 
and may be given in the form of powder, or tincture, in 
tea-spoonful dosss, two or three times a day. 



HOARHOUND.— Marrubium Vulgaee.— TAc Herh. 

This well known herb is common throughout the United 
•States. It is much esteemed as a remedy in coughs and 
eolds. But for these, and lung complaints in general, it is 
often used injuriously. ' Being too much of a drying nature, 
when used alone. But when prepared in extract and com- 
bined with a good expectorant, it is very valuablev My 
compound liquid, called "Balsam of Hoarhound," partake 
largely of this article, in conjunction with a variety ofotheri?? 
(see the article ) 
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INDIAN HEMP. 

Several articles are described by Botanic author?, which 
they call Indian hemp. But none appear to be the plant 
generally known by that name. The proper Indian hemp 
grows on the low lands, bordering on streams, generally 
below high water mark. The root mostly consists of nu- 
merous long white fibers, running directly down, the stalks 
grows four or five feet high, as large as the little finger, 
bearing a heavy coat like hemp. It is powerfully diuretic, 
hence good in dropsy. And it is also a most valuable ver- 
mifugf^. 

INDIAN TURNIP.— Arum TnypHiLLimt.— r//e Root. 

Thisrootis violently acrid, pungent and even castie to 
the tongue, but not to the skin. It burns worse than cayenne 
pepper. It is powerfully acrid, stimulant, restorative, ex- 
pectorant, carminative and diaphoretic. The fresh roots are 
too castic to be used internally, unless much diluted with 
other articles; and when dry they lose much of their pow- 
er, unless they have been dried very quick, or kept buried 
in sand or earth. It must be used in substance with 
milk, molasses, honey, or comfrey sirup, and such lili^e, sinca 
it does not impart its pungency to any liquor; or the fresh 
roots must be grated, or reduced to a pulp, with three times 
its weight of sugar, thus forming a conserve, which may be 
taken m doses of a tea spoonful three times a day, for colds, 
coughs, &c. In these forms it is used for flatulence, cramp 
in the stomach, asthmatic and consumptive affections. It 
quickens circulations, and is a useful atimulent m cold 
phlegmatic habits. It has been found beneficial in linger- 
ing decay, debilitated habits, great prostration in typhoid 
fevers, deep seated rheumatic pains, or pains in the breast, 
chronic catarrh, &c. 



LADY-SLIPPER, (TeZZoMJ.)— American Vaiebian, Cy- 

PRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS. 

[From the invaluable work of the late Horton Howard, I 
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extract the following almost entire, with several others of 
minor importance.] 

♦'Root perrenniai, of a pale or dark yellowish cast, with 
many long, round, crooked fibers, growing m mats. Sterna 
one to five, growing from the same root, rising one or two 
feet, bearing from three to seven leaves, and from one to 
three yellow flowers. Leaves alternate, sheathing the stem 
with many parallel nerves, giving them an uneven appear- 
ance. Found all over the United States; inhabiting all 
Ivinds of soil, but most common in wet lands or swamps. 

There are several species as well as varieties of the um- 
bil , sonje smooth and some hairy ; and exhibiting a diversity 
of color in she blossom. But all very nearly correspond in 
the shape of the flower, which id of a singular hollow, bag- 
like form, open at the top, compared by some to a moccasin; 
and hence, by Indians, termed nioccasin flower. 

The iidy's slipper is one of the most valuable articles of 
vegetable medicine. Its operation upon ihe system appears 
to be in harmony with the laws of animal life, giving tone 
to the nervous system; and hence is useful in all cases of 
nervous irritation, hysterical affections, spasms, fits, and all 
derangements of the functions of the brain; such as madness, 
dilirium, &c., and in all cases of inability to sleep, particu- 
larly in fevers, consumptions, &c. The roots are the only 
part used, and ought to be gathered in the spring before the 
tops begin to grow much, or in the fall after they begin to 
die. After digging, they must be carefully separated, 
washed clean and dried in the sun, or in a dry airy room. 
When fully dry, they should be packed away in barrels, or 
pulverized and bottled for use. Doses, one tea spoonful in 
hot water sweetened, repeated as often as necessary." 



LOBELIA. — Lobelia Inflata. 

Lobelia is a comrnon plant in most parts of the United 
States, growing by the road side, rarely in woods, in the 
greatest abundance in stubble fields, especially the next 
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-leason after the crop is taken off. This plant being bien- 
nial, throws out the first year, only a few radical roundish 
leaves laying close to the ground; the next year it produces 
ihe stem, branches, and seeds. 

The leaves and roots of the first year are as powerful ag 
the mature plant, excepting the seeds, which are the 
strongest. The lobelia is the most valuable and efficient 
emetic known; its full merits being scarcely appreciated 
even by those vi^ho are in the habit of making frequent use 
of it. It also acts as a sudorific, expectorant, and diffusible 
stimulant; and for the relief and even cure of asthma, and 
as an antispasmodic, its equal has not yet come to the knowl- 
edge of the world. As a stimulant it extends its effects to 
every part of the system, removing obstructions, and resto- 
ring a healthy action wherever the one exists, or the other 
is needed. A diversity of symptoms attend the operation of 
lobelia emetics, evincing the magnitude of its power, and 
the surprising energy of its operation on the human system, 
which often terrify those who are unacquainted with its su- 
perior and astonishing influence and efiicacy in arresting 
diseased action, and restoring health and harmony to the 
human machine. Its effects are different on different indi- 
viduals, and upon the same individuals at different times. — 
Sometimes there will be severe pain in the stomach and 
bowels; strange, agitated, and indescribable, but not always 
unpleasant sensations . But the patient may be assured that 
we have never seen or known of an instance in w hich those 
alarming symptoms, produced or were followed, by any per- 
manently bad effect. They are probably caused by the re- 
storation of a healiby action to diseased parts, which have 
long been accustomed to a morbid sensibility, and diseased 
action. A healthy operation being thus suddenly restored, 
and the organs not being properly prepared to receive the 
new impulse, an unusual and oftentimes alarming train of 
symptoms are produced. But this state is generally of short 
duration; the organs soon become accustomed to their new 
and healthy action, the perturbation of nature subsides, and 
the patient feels no ill effects from the previous unpleasant 
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symptoms. The prejudices that have been excited against 
this article-, and the abuse which has been heaped upon it, 
have all arisen from malice, or ignorance of its value. — 
None who have witnessed its effects, when properly used, 
can condemn itjhonesily and sincerely. It is as innocent and 
safe as any other emetic; much more so than emetic tarfar; 
and I think there is not much doubt but that it is more effec- 
tual than all others. The bug-bear stories of its mortal ef- 
fects, which have been so industriously circulated by a 
certain class of Physieians,have no foundation but in malice 
and vexation, and are now {fetling quite stale- 
Lobelia may be prepared by pulverising the seeds; or 
the leaves, seed and pods, and steeping in warm water, to 
be given in the proportions of half a tea spoonful of the for- 
mer, or a whole tea spoonful of the latter every ten or fif- 
teen minutes til! a free evacuation is affected. Not unfre- 
quently it requires to be given once or more after vomiting 
commences. A tincture of the green, or dry herb may be 
given in like manner with good effect. 

A warm tea of the diaphoretic powders, cayenne, ginger 
or some other warming stimulant ought to be taken previous 
to taking the emetic, and during its operation warm herb 
drink or warm water ought to be taken freely, sometimes an 
acidity of the stomach will prevent the operation of an emet- 
ic, in such case a little saleratus water or white lye will 
promote its action. 



MANDRAKE ok MAY APPLE— -Podophyllum Pelta- 
TUM, — The Root. 

This v/ell known plant rises from two to three feet high, 
branching into two stems, each bearmg on its top two large 
umbrella-like leaves; flowers yellowish, producing a large 
fruit something like a lime, and from whence it derives its 
name of yellow May apple. The roots are sometimes as 
large as the little finger, very long and milky. It grows on 
uplands, in meadows and woods. 

Mandrake root, pulverized, is one the best native emetics 
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and purgatives which this country affords. It purges thor-* 
oughly and efficiently in average doses of twenty grains. A 
common dose will often vomit, but in the most gentle man- 
ner; and in a larger dose it vomits pretty certainly and ef- 
fectually. Its cathartic operation is generally slow, often 
remaining twenty-four hours, and sometimes it produces 
considerable d 'stress, particularly if the stomach is very foul ; 
but this is more than compensated by the thorough and 
cleansing manner in which it performs its work. It is usu- 
ally given in a little cold water on going to bed. It may be 
combined with aromatics to render its action milder, or with 
more active cathartics to quicken its operation. As an an- 
thelmintic it often destroys worms. 



MAY-WEED.— CoRTUTA Foetida.— T/^e Leaves and 
Flowers . 

Sometimes called wild camomile. This herb rises two 
feet high; leaves ovate; flowers yellow, resembling camo- 
mile flowers, but smaller. It grows by the road sides in 
low grounds. The leaves are a powerful sudorific, and 
answer all the intentions of camomile flowers, except that 
they are inferior in strength. In fevers and common colds, 
where perspiration is necessary, these may be employed lo 
good advantage. 



MALLOWS. 

Grows in almost every door yard. There are two kinds, 
but the properties of both are the same. It is mucillagin- 
ous, and useful in dysenteries, gravel, slranguary and scald- 
ing of urine. 



MOTHERWOHT.— Leonurus Cardiaca.— iJooi & herh. 

This valuable plant has a hard, square, brownish, strong 
stalk, rising from two to four feet high, spreading into many 
branches, leaves broad and long, two at ever)- joint, notched 
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about the edge. From the middle of the branches to the 
tops, grow the flowers round about them, in sharp pointed, 
rough, pricklj' husks or burrs, of a red or purple color. The 
root sends forth a number of long strings and small fibres,of 
a dark yellowish color- 

Motherwort is an excellent anti spasmodic and emmena- 
gogue, and is also a cordial diaphoretic. It may be given 
m powder a table spoonful at a dose; or the expressed juice, 
half a table spoonful; or in infusion. It relieves hysterical 
symptoms, procures sleep, abates delirium and allays spasma 
and risings of the uterus; it is admirably adapted to the ca- 
ses of those females who suffer pains from the tenderness 
about the lower bowels and loins. It brings on the menses. 
As a warm cordial, it may be used in low fevers, and in 
chronic weakness, with nervous affections, cramps and con- 
vulsions. 



MUSTARD.— SiNAPis Nigr^.— m Seeds. 

This garden plant is so well known, as to need no de- 
scription. It is a warm stimulating medicine in cold phleg- 
matic habits, and where the blood is torpid and inactive; it 
quickens the circulation and enlivens the system. It is a 
strong diuretic, and may be used with advantage in drop- 
sies, chronic rheumatism and palsies; also in intermittent 
fevers. A tea spoonful of the powdered seeds may be taken 
night and morning. A poultice of bruised mustard seed, 
alone or combined with horse radish, and mixed with vine- 
gar and crumb bread, lorms a strong drawing poultice when 
applied to the soles of the feet^r palms of the hands, to bring 
the circulation into the extrerhiiies uid relieve pain in the 
head. These may be employed in fever and many other 
complaints with great benefif. 



MYRRH.— MsREHA.— TAe Gum. 

Myrrh is the produce of a shrub growing in the East In- 
dies. The best myrrh is somewhat transpnrent,of a uniform 
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brownish or reddish color; of a slightly pungent bitter taste 
with a strong aromatic not disagreeable odor, though nause- 
ous to the pahite. In its medicinal effects, this aromatic 
bitter, when taken internally, is supposed to warm and 
strengthen the stomach and other viscera; it frequently oc- 
casions mild sweais, and m general promotes the fluid secre- 
tions. Hence it has been used with advantage in cases of 
debility; in diseases arising from suppression of the urine, 
or from inordinate discharges, in cachectic habits, and those 
persons whose lungs and throat are oppressed with viscid 
phiegra. It is supposed to be useful in malignant and pu- 
trid levers, from its antiseptic quality. For these purposes 
It should be taken in doses of half a drachm or upwards. — 
The common dose is from twenty lo thirty grains. The 
tincture is often used. 



NETTLE.— Urtica Dioica. 

A well known weed, growing in rich lands, either dry or 
slightly moist, covered with sharp prickles, which, when ap- 
plied to the skin, irritate and inflame very much. Hence, 
useful in palsy, applied to the diseased side or limbs. Used 
in decoction for gravel, inflammation of the kidneys, pleu- 
risy, spitting of blood, and all hemorrhages; the juice is said 
to be the most powerful styptic known. Also highly recom- 
mended as a tonic in fevers; the seeds and flowers, to be 
taken in doses not exceeding one eighth of an ounce three 
times a day. 



NANNY-BERRY BVm.—TIte BarJc. 

The shrub known by this common name, grows in most 
parts of this country and probably throughout the United 
JStates. I know of no other name than the above for it, ex- 
cept black haw . It rises from five to eight feet high; bark 
very rough, and of a dark grey; leaves long; berries hang 
in clusters, and turn black after frost. It grows in marshes 
and low pastures. The bark is an excellent tonic; is con- 
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sidered euperior to the Peruvian bark, and may be used for 
the purposes to which that is applied. 



OAK. — QuEECus BoBUR.— T/ic Bark. 

The bark of this valuable tree is a stron» astringent, and 
possesses tonic and anti septic virtues. White oak bark ex- 
ceeds in astringency the Peruvian bark, and falls but little 
if any, short of it, in its tonic powers. Hence we have u 
valuable domestic subslitiite for Peruvian bark, which is 
successfully employed in hemorrhages, uterine, whites,&,c. 
It may be taken in powder or decoction. It has been used 
successfully in inrermitfents. In checking gangrene, it has 
succeeded when Peruvian bark failed. It was given in de- 
coction in very large quantities, and the affected part was 
constantly kept wet with the same. 



OPIUM.— TViC Gum. 

Of tills article I make but little or no use alone, bat it is a 
valuable constituent of various compounds. Its narcotic 
power is too great to be used much alone, as it is variable in 
its effects. At one time we may give a quantity so small as 
to produce no sensible effect, and at other times the same 
quantity would prove fatal. 



PENNYROYAL.— Heboema Pulegioides.— TAe Herb. 

This plant has a small fibrous, yellowish, annual root, 
upright stem, with slender erect branches; leaves opposite, 
small, oblong, rough, and pale beneath j flowers all along the 
branches, in auxilliary whorls of six, very small, white with 
purple edges. Pennyroyal is very common and abundant 
all over the United States and grows principally indry soils. 
The taste and smell are very pungent and bitterish. 

It is carminative, resolvent, pectoral, diaphoretic, anti- 
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Epasmodic, emmenagogue, stimulant, &c. It is a deserv- 
edly popular remedy throughout the country for female com- 
plaints, suppressed menstruations, hysterics, &c. It is 
chiefly beneticial in obstructed menses, and recent cases of 
suppressions, given as a sweetened tea, and used as a bath 
or fomentation. It promotes expectoration in the whooping 
cough, it alleviates spasms, pains in the hips, and thespas' 
modic or dyspeptic symptoms of menstruations. It is also 
used in palpitations, fevers and gout. It is employed ex- 
tensively for colds, choIicsofchildren,to remove obstruction, 
waim the stomach and promote perspiration. 



PARTRIDGE BERRY.— T/iC Vine. 

Also called squaw vine, winter clover, one berry. This 
is a small vine on the ground, with small, round, green 
leaves, like those of clover, and bearing one red berry in a 
place. It is green through the winter. It is found in the 
woods, among hemlock timber and in swampy places. 

Dr. Elisha Smith observes that this is an invaluable plant 
for child-bearing women,- and that he first obtained the 
knowledge of its use from a tribe of Indians in the west part 
of New York, though not without considerable difficulty and 
intrigue. And that the squaws drank it in decoction for two 
or three weeks previous to, and durmg delivery, and it was 
the use of this herb that rendered that generally dreaded 
event, so remarkably safe and easy with them. 



PEPPERMINT.— Mentha Pipeeita. 

Very common in wet land. Hot and pungent, being the 
strongest of all the mints. Useful to check nausea and vom- 
iting, to expel wind, relieves hysterics, and prevent the 
griping effects of cathartics. Bruised and applied externally 
to the stomachs of children, it is useful to allay sickness and 
vomiling. It is mostly used in the form ^eesence. 
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POPPLE, QUAKING ASP. QUIVER LEAF, ASPIN.— 
PoruLus Tremuloides. — The Baric . 

The quaking asp is a common tree in most parts of the 
country, growing to various sizes, some frees large enough 
for sawing timber. The leaves are round, smooth and 
jagged, and the petioles or foot-stalks, being flattened trans- 
versely with the surface of the leaves, the least breath of air 
agitates, and keeps them in motion,- whence the name of 
quaking asp, &c. There are several species of the popple, 
all valuable for medicine, but thai with tags is considered 
beat. The bark of this tree affords one of the finest of bit- 
ter tonics. It may be used in powder, decoction, or tinc- 
ture, for diarrhoea, obstructions of the urine, indigestion, 
faintness at the stomach, consumption and worms. The 
bark may also be pulverized and compounded with other 
tonic, and used in all cases where tonics are indicated. 



PERUVIAN BARK.— CociioNA. 

Of this well known article 1 shall say but little; not to 
depreciate its value, but because our country abounds with 
articles which will well supply its place in every instance, 
and hence it is not a very essential article with Botanic 
Physicians. And as to the Medical FacuUy in general,the 
sulphate of quinine is so extensively used that they have 
but little need of this. The simple extract of the bark is a 
valuable article. But of the quinine we cannot speak so 
favorably while we consider its blighting and deadly influ- 
ence which prevails thro'out the length and breadth of the 
land. But whether this deleterious influence is caused by 
its association with other articles, to effect a chemical sepa- 
ration, or whether it is referable to its adulteration by the 
Use of arsenic, I cannot say with certainty. But from its 
effects I am led to conclude that there can be but little doubt, 
that they who take quinine must be liable lo take arsenic 
, with it. 
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PEACH.— Amygdalus Americana. — The Leaves, Blows 
and Pits. 

The flower and leaves of the common peach tree, are an 
excellent remedy for worms in children, and I have often 
had recourse to them when other means failed. A handful 
of the leaves and flowers, or leaves alone, may be steeped, 
and the decoction given repeatedly in small dosee, followed 
by a purge, which will usually bring away the vermin. — 
This decoction is said to be effectual in removing urinary 
obstructions. Peach pits tmctured in brandy, in pruportiori 
of four ounces to a quart, form a powerful tonic in all cases 
of debilities, fever and ague, &c., and is remarkably effica- 
cious in curing the whiles. A tea spoonful of this prepara- 
tion KJay be taken three or four times a day. 



RHUBARB.— Rheum Palmatum.— T/ie Rooi. 
This root is a native of China and the East Indies, but is 
now cultivated in both Europe and America. The rhu- 
barb employed in medicine is imported from Russia, Turkey, 
and the East Indies, But that which is raised in our own 
gardens, if allowed to attam to the age of six eight or ten 
years, is said to be equally as good or belter than the im- 
ported. Rhubarb is a fine mild and tonic purge, very use- 
ful in bowel complaints, as it has a tendency to leave the 
bowels in a costive state; it therefore should never be used 
in costive habits. Dose from one to iwo tea spoonfuUs. A 
very elegant and pleasant medicine for children may be 
made by scorching or rather roastmg, but not burning, pul- 
verized rhubarb, and putting about one ounce to a pint of 
brandy, with enough essence of cinnamon to give it a good 
flavor, and then sweetening very sweet with loaf sugar. — 
This, in a tea spoonful or larger doses, is a very valuable 
remedy for all bowel complaints. 

RED RASPBERRY.— RuBus STHiaosup. 
There are several species of the raspberry good for med- . 
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kine, but the red is the kind most highly recornmendedjthe 
leaves of which are the part used. The stem grows from 
two to four feet high, commonly straight and without bran- 
ches, very thickly covered with stiff hairs. The leaves are 
somewhat similar to the common black raspberry leaves, 
pale green on the upper,and almost white on the under side. 

No author, we believe, has mentioned this article medi- 
cinally but Dr. Thompson : The leaves are a valuable as- 
tringent; in decoction, useful in bowel complaints, and for 
external application, to moisten poultices for burns and 
scalds, and for washing sore nipples. A strong tea is an 
excellent article, says Dr. Thompson, to regulate the pains 
of women in travail. 



SANICLE oE BLACK SNAKE ROOT.— Sanigula Ma- 

BYLANDICA. 

Root small, fibrous and black. Leaves growing at the 
top of a long naked stem, five in a whorl, several stems ris- 
ing from the same root. The scape or jflower stem rises 
considerably higher than the leaf stalks, with two or three 
■whorls of small leaflets near the top. Flowers few, white, 
in terminal corycombs. Growing in wood or thickets to the 
height of eighteen or twenty-four inches. 

A tea of this root is considered by some of the Indians 
as a sovereign remedy for rattle snake bite. For this pur- 
pose, take three bunches of roots and boil them in a pmtof 
water, and drink in divided doses, at intervals of twenty or 
thirty minutes. At the same time prepare a decoction of 
the leaves and stems, and bathe the bitten part. By pur- 
suing this course, the Indian doctors say they can cure a 
snake bite although it may have happened two days previ- 
ous to the application. The Sanicle is also a good remedy 
for sore throat, croup, hives and other diseases of the skin, 
and for fevers. They use it in tea, or chew the root and 
swallow the juice. One Indian said he was cured of a fever 
with this article, after other renaedies had failed. 
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SENECA SNAKE ROOT.— Polygaia Senega. 

Root perennial, firm, hard, branching,crooked and woody. 
Stems many, annual, smoolh, occiisionally tinged with red, 
from eight to twelve inches high. Leaves numerous, alter- 
nate or scattered; long, narrow and pointed; bright green 
on the upper, and pale on the under side. Flowers white, 
in a close terminal spike. The spike opens gradually, so 
that the lower ones are in fruit while the upper ones are in 
blo'son). The root has an unpleasant and somewhat acrid 
taste, and is the part to be used. Grows in most parts of 
the United States, generally on the sides of hills, and in dry 
woods. The Seneca Snake root is deemed an antidote to 
snakebites, as well as being stimuIant;diuretic,expectorant, 
emetic, purgative, sudorific and emmenagogue. Useful in 
coughs, pleurisies, asthma, croup and female obstructions. 
It may be given in powder, tea or sirup. The proper dose 
of the powder is from one third to half a tea spoonful, every 
three hours, until the desired effect is produced. For the 
croup of children, the decoction is used, which must be made 
strong, and given in tea" spoonful doses every hour or half 
hour, as the urgency of the symptoms may demand, until it 
acts as an emetic and cathartic. During the intervals be- 
tween giving the tea spoonful doses, a few drops should be 
often administered, so as to keep up a sensible action in the 
throat; and this must also be continued after the vom.iting,by 
which means, in the course of from two to eight hours, a 
membrane is oftentimes discharged by the mouth, of one, 
two, or even three inches in length; though sometimes 
swallowed and discharged by stool. Nothing ought to be 
drank for some minutes afior each dose. 



SPEARMINT.— Mentha Viridis. 

Grows on the banks of streams, and in wet lands; has a 
warm, rough, bitter taste, and strong aromatic smell . Used 
in decoction, oil or essence, forj complaints of the stomach, 
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and to expel wind. Also very valuable to remove sickness 
at the stomach, and to check vomiting. 

Dr.Beach, in "American Practice," recommends what he 
terms "the spirits of mint," which is made by bruising the 
green plant, and adding sufficient fourth proof Holland gin 
to make a saturated tincture, which makes a preparation re- 
markably efficacious in suppressions of urine, gravelly af- 
fections, &c. The dose of this preparation is a wine glass 
full, drank as often as the stomach will bear. Cotton vvet 
with the above liquid, and applied to piles, affords immedi- 
ate relief. 



SUMACH.— Rhus Glabra. 

• 

The common up land Sumach rises to the height of from 
five to ten feet, producing many long compound leaves which 
turn red in autumn. The berries are also red when ripe, 
and are of an agreeable but very sharp acrid taste. The bark, 
leaves or berries may be used as medicine, and possess val- 
uable propertieSjbeing astringent,tonic and diuretic. Either of 
them may be used in strong decoction, in all cases in which 
medicines of this class are needed . The berries made into 
a tea and sweetened, make a pleasant drink for children. — 
The bark of the root is said to be a mild cathartic. 

In stran^uary, the Sumach is said to promote the dis- 
charge of urine, relieving difficulties of the kidney's, and 
* strengthening the urinary organs. 



SWEET FhAG.-CALims.-~The Root 

This well known root I do not find mentioned by any 
Botanic authors. And cannot but wonder it is so; for sure- 
ly it has long been known as a medicine of considerable 
value. It is a valuable tonic, carminative and vermifuge. 
In the cholera morbus it surpasses all remedies with which 
I am acquainted. A tea spoonful of the dry root grated or 
pulverized, taken every fifteen minutes will seldom fail to 
give relief, or the green root may be steeped and given» 
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SILK WEED.— AscLEPiAs Sykiaca. 

This is the common silk weed, which so plentifully 
abounds in almost all parts of the country, bearing a large 
pod, containing a silky substance, which has sometimes been 
mixed with cotton and spun into yarn, for gloves, candle 
wick, fcc, and has also been made into paper, hats, and 
even put into beds. Jt produces a most beautiful blossom, 
of a delightful lilac color, at the termination of the branches 
at the top of the plant. The root has lately been found ef- 
fectual in the cure of (he dropsy. It is a powert"ul diuretic, 
sudorific, emmenagogue, &c. Boil eight ounces of the dry 
root, in six quarts of ram watsr, to three; of this a gill may 
be taken four times a day for dropsy, increasing the dose ac- 
corditig to the effeclf?? For other complaints, a larger dose 
may be taken. Or the roots in tincture with gin, may be 
used in dropsy and gravelly disorders. 



SARSAPARILLA.— Smilax Sarsavaeilla.— TAe Root. 

This root is principally brought from the Spanish West 
Indies and Central America. It is, however, found in 
abundance on the Ohio river, and in considerafjle quantities 
in other parts of the United States, though it is inferior in 
strength to that procured from the tropical climates. The 
roots consists of a great number of long strings, hanging 
from one head. The long roots are of a blackish color out- 
side and whke within, about the thickness of a goose quill. 
They have a glutinous, bitterish, not ungrateful taste, and 
no smell. About two centuries ago it was introduced into 
Spam as an undoubted specific in syphilitic disorders; but 
owing to the difference of climate, or other causes, it has not 
answered the character which it had acquired in Spanish 
West Indies. It is now considered, as capable of improving 
the general habit of body, after it has been reduced by the 
continued use of mercury. It is under these circumstances 
that its most beneficial eftecis are perceived, as it generally 
Iree'a the patient from the distressing sequel to a mercurial 
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course. The root of sarsaparilla is sometimes employed 
with success in rheumatic affections, scrofula, and cutane- 
ous complaints, where an acrimony of the fluids prevails. — 
Sarsaparilia is usually combined with sassafras, guaiacum, 
liquorice, and other substances in a decoction or sirup. 



SASSAFRAS.— Lauiws Sassafras. — The Wood, Root, 
and its Bark. 

This tree is a native of North America. The wood, root 
and bark are used; they have a moderately fragrant smell, 
and a sweetish aromatic taste. Sassafras is a warm aperi- 
ent and strengthening medicine ; it has often been success- 
full}'^ given in the form of mfusiun and decoction, for improv- 
mg the tone of the stomach and bowels, in persons whose 
humors were in a vitiated state. The essential oil is highly 
stimulalinjj and heating, and must l)e jriven in very small 
doses, being a sudorific and diuretic remedy. The bark is 
useful in intermittanls: and the oil is i-aid to be efficacious, 
applied externally to wens and indolent swellings. 



SPIKENARD.— Aralia Racemosa. 

Roots perennial, brown or brownish yellow, tapering, 
several growing from one common bead, about the size of a 
finger. Stems sometimes one, sometimes morCjarising from 
the same root, from two to four feet high, reddish brown, and 
some what branched. Leaves biternate, consisting of nine 
folioles or smaller leaves. Flowers growing in umbels, of a 
yellowish white. Berries resembling small elder berries. 
The roots and berries are the parts used, and are popular 
remedies throughout the United States, for coughs, female , 
v/eakneas, and as general tonics. Used in tea or sirup. 



SOLOMON'S SEAL.— CoNVALLARiA Polygonatum.— 
Root. 

This plant risel six or eight inches in heighth; leaves 
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lance-like, and of a dark green color; flowers m umbles, and 
hang on the lower side of the leaning stalks, producing red 
berries. It grows on the sides of meadows, high banks and 
mountains, in every part of the United Sfates. The roots 
are astringent, incrussant and corroborant; the flowers, ber- 
ries and leaves are acrid and poisonous. The s\veet muci' 
lage of the roots applied as a poultice, is good in inflamma- 
tion and piles. A handful each of Solomon's seal and com- 
frey root, bruised and infused in two quarts of wine, is a 
valuable remedy for the whites, and other female weak- 
nesses, when taken in quantity of a wine-glassful three 
times a day. 



SWAMP SNAKE ROOT, OR NUNK ROOT. 

Grows by the side of streams on lands, so low that they 
are generally overflowed at some seasons of the year. It ri- 
ses six or eight inches, the leaf is round with notches on the 
edge; the color of the root is purple, the smell is fragrant 
and agreeable. It is used in coughs, and consumptive hab- 
it. And it has been found of great service in female debil- 
itated circumstances occasioned by a want of regularity in 
periodical evacuations; hence it is denominated by some, 
the female regulator. 

— \ 

STRAMONlUxM OR THORN APPLE. 

Grows plentifully by the road sides in most parts of our 
country from four to six feet high, stalks long, with branch- 
es, at the junction of which, with the stalk, arises a white 
flower, which is succeeded by a prickly pod about the size 
of a hens egg, containing seed, hence it is named "Thorn- 
apple." It is also called stink-weed from the circumstance 
of its having a very offensive smell. 

Dr.Elisha Smith observes that this loathsome weed is one 
of those bounties of nature scattered almost every where, 
and possessing energetic medical powers. It is narcotic, 
auti spasmodic, anti epileptic, anodyne, sedative, &c., and 
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externally, refrigerant, detergent, resolvent, &c. It has 
been strongly recommended in epilepsy, rheumatic pains, 
tie douloureux, gout and all kinds of pains, mania, convul- 
sions, asthma, St. Vitus Dance, sciatica, &c., and externally 
for burnings, scaldings, tumors, ulcers, cancers and piles, — 
It sometimes fails from want of care in its administration, 
or from too great a quantity; it then produces vertigo, con- 
fusion of mind, dilutation of the pupil, loss of siglit, headache, 
nausea, faintness, delirium, couvulsions,!elhcrgy and death. 
Vinegar neutralizes it, preceded by an emetic. Many 
preparations are made for internal use, as the powdered 
leaves, extract, decoction, juice and tincture. For external 
use, an ointment is made by simmerinj; one pound of the 
fresh leaves in three pounds of lard. The doses for inter- 
nal use, are to begin very small, viz. one grain of the pow- 
dered leaves or extract; one quarter of a grain of extract 
from the seeds, and fifteen to twenty dropaof the tincture, 
to be used two or three times a day, gnidually increasing 
the quantity, each day, if found admissable: If it effects the 
sight, which may readily be discovered by looking into a 
book, the dose or its frequencj must be diminished. 



TANSY.— Tanacetum Ceespum.— T/ie Herb. 

This herb has a warm bitter taste, not ungrateful to the 
palate. It is an excellent tonic, stomachic, deobstruent and 
emmenagogi?.e, and has a favourable effect in hysteric dis- 
orders. The leaves and seeds have been in considerable 
esteem as anthelmintics, pnd are given in doses to from one 
ecrupie to one drachm. The decoction of tansy, or the juice 
drank in wine, is useful in stranguary and other obstructions 
of urine, and in weakness of the kidneys. 



UNICORN STAR ROOT or BLAZING STAR. -Hi».- 

ONIAS DiOICA. 

Root perennial, rather smaller than the little finger, ir- 
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regular, from one to two inches long, of a dry dark color, 
very hard, full of little pits, rough and wrinkled, having nu- 
merous snfjall, darlvif'h colored, Hl)roua roots, which, when 
deprived of their outside bark somewhat resembles hogs 
bristles; end of the candes or main root often dead or rotten. 
Leaves radicnl, pale, smooth ever-green, lancolate, and in 
the winter laying flat on the ground in rays resembling a 
star, whence some of its names. Stem from eight to eigh- 
teen inches high; upright, naked, terminating in a spike or 
tasfeel of white dioacius flowers, that is, bearing male and 
female flowers on different plants. Found in thin soils. The 
root is the part prmcipally used, and is highly celebrated as 
a tonic, and general strenglhener of the system. Dr. 
Roger's say.s it relieves cholic, stranguary,theuraa(ism and 
jaundice. It also has a powerful tendency to prevent abor- 
tion, and those who are liable to accidents of this kind, 
ought to make frequent use of it. 

Half a tea spoonful of the powdered root may be taken 
three times a day in a gill of warm water; or, for ordinary 
use, a portion of it may be added to the bitter tonic. By 
some it is highly valued in supj)ressed menstruation. 

The Unicorn is also an excellent remedy for coughs, 
consumptions, and all complaints of the lungs promoting ex- 
pectoration and insensible perspiration. The constant use 
of it, however, sometimes makes the mouth sore, when it 
must be laid by, and some other expectorant used until the 
mouth gets well, and then it may be resumed again. 

VERVAIN, VERVINEoR PURVIN.—Vjsebend Hastala. 

Vervine is a common plant growino; at the road sides, in 
unploughed fields, and in open waste lands. There is three 
kinds or varieties, different in their appearance, as well as 
in the color of their blosaoms, being v/hite, red and blue. It 
is said to be a good emetic, ranking among herbalists who 
are accustomed to use it, next to the boberea, and is said by 
Dr. Thompson, to have cured the consumption. It is an 
excellent sudorific, and may be used in decoctioo ia all cases 
of colds or obstructioES of any kind. 
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WINTER GREEN.— Gantierd Repens. 
Winter Green is stimulant, snodync. astringent, emnien- 
agogue, antippastnodic, diaphoretic, milky and cordial; and 
a popular remedy in many parts of the country. It is gen- 
erally used cisated, but the essence and oil possess emi- 
nently all the properties, and are kept in the shops. Thg 
tea is used as a palliative in asthma to restore, strength, pro- 
nsote menstruation J alsfl in case of debility in the secondary 
stage of diarrhoja, and to promote the secretion of milk in the 
breast; it is a very agreeable and refreshing beve^ge. The 
oil relieves the toothache, or allays the pain of carious teeth. 



WHITE POND-LILY.— Nymphald Odorata, 

Root perennial, nearly the size of ooe'd rist, very long, 
somewhat hairy, horizontal, l)Iackish and knotty, always 
growing in the wafer. Leaves large, round, cleft from the 
edge of the stem which is the center, each lobe ending in a 
ehort, acute point, upper surface smooth and glossy, without 
veins, lower surface reddish, with radiating nerve; flowers 
large, w hite, giving out a sweet odor, opening to the sun in 
the morning and closing at night. 

The rootcf the white pond-lily is a very valuable article 
of medicine, for either internal or external use. Internally 
it is an astringent tonic, used in diarrhoea, dysentery and 
all cases of debility. Externally, it is useful in poultice, for 
biles, tumors, inflammations, ulcers, &c. The leaves are 
also useful for the same purpose. The fresh juice of the 
roofs mixed with lemon juice, is said to be good to remove 
freckles, pimples or blotches from the skin. A tea of the 
root may be used at discretion, or it may be compounded 
with other astringent or bitter articles, and employed as a 
tonic. 



WHITE ROOT.—AscLEPiAs Tueeeosa. 
This root has a large, white, crooked, branching, perren* 
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nial root, sending up several erect, though often decumbent, 
round, hairy or wooly stems, branching at the top, green or 
red. Leaves promiscuous, very hairy, pale on the under 
side, of an oblong shape, and thick or fleshy. Flowers in 
interminal corymbase umbels, of a most brilliant orange col- 
or, distinguishable from all the flowers of the field. 

The white root is highly extolled for the cure of the pleu- 
risy, all cases of difticult breathing, or shortness of breath, 
and in short, all diseases of the lungs. In every afTeclionof 
this kindjjt may be regarded as one of the most valuable of 
the milder articles of the materia medica; and as a diapho- 
retic, is by some thought to be unrivalled. 

In practice, it may be used alone in strong decoction, or 
in substance, giving it in tea spoonful or larger doses, re- 
peated as often as the exigency of the case may require. Or 
it may be very profitably combined with other diaphoretics, 
or with the bitter and astringent tonics, as it cannot be used 
amiss in any complaint. It also acts as a very mi!d purge, 
which makes it peculiarly applicable to the bowel com- 
plaints of children. It relieves pain in the breast, stomach 
and intestines J prompts perspiration and assists digestion, 
and acts as an expectorant and carminative. 



WITCH HAZEL.— Hamamelis VfEGiNiANA. 

The habits of this well known shrub are very singular; it 
blossoms in the fall after its leaves are destro.yed by frost, 
and the fruit, thus exposed to the severity of winter, is not / 
injured at all, and does not ripen until autumn the next > 
year, when it flowers again; and then, ripe fruit and blos- 
soms will be found on the same tree. The twigs and flovu. 
ers in decoction are esteemed a valuable tonic, the virtues 
o^wluch are similar to those of good wine. 
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INSTRUCTION FOR GATHERING AND PRESERV- 
ING ROOTS, &c.; DESIGNED FOR MEDICINE. 

Roots ought to be dug in the fall after the stalk and leavee 
are dead, or have come to maturity. Or they should be dug 
before they start in the spring. They ought to be washed 
immediately after they are dug, or not washed at all; for 
some roots are injured by being put in water, that is such 
a3 are of an aromatic nature. But ail roots when cleaned 
ought to be put in a place where they will dry soon. Not in 
the sun heat, but in a dry apartment, where they will be 
placed under the influence of fire heat, as on an upper floor, 
while fire is kept belov/. And as soon as they are perfeciiy 
dry they ought to be packed away, and kept from the open 
air as much as possible. Indeed the same instruction for 
drying and preserving, will apply to barks and herbs. 
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OF DISEASES, 

AND THE 

ART OF HEALING. 



[I am admonished at this stage of my work, that my labor 
will be protracted beyond what I at first anticipated. And 
I shall practice brevity and omissions in every instance, 
where I shall think that an essential injury will not result.] 



OF FEVERS. 

Under this head I shall say but little, though to some it 
would seem of primary importance. Much has been writ- 
ten on this subject, and many theories advocated. But alas ! 
how contradictory. And who shall decide v/here doctors 
disagree? In a work like this, v^ritten for general use, sim- 
plicity and perspicuity, should be prominent features. And 
so we avoid tedious and complex details, as (ar as practica- 
ble, and speak of diseases in more general terms. 

It would indeed be altogether inconsistent with my con- 
templated limits, to go into extensive details of fevers in 
their various and multiform classifications, as they usually 
occur in medical authors; and such a variety of distincliona 
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^vouid hardly be compatible vvith the object that I herein 
have principally in view, which is, not to help the Physi- 
cians, but to heip the people to do without them. And the 
learned profession are well aware that their oppressive mo- 
nopoly is in a great measure sustained by the use of com-' 
plex classifications, unmeaning distinctions and blind tech- 
nicalities. Therefore ail these we avoid as much as possi- 
ble. Fevers as they usually occur in our country, are in a 
great measure uniform in their symptoms at iheir com- 
mencement. And if the proper remedies are then used, 
they will seldom if ever continue more than three or four 
days, and during that time, under proper treatment, they 
will not essentially change their character. 

And we would here remark, once for all, that if persons 
who have come to years of understanding, would observe 
the premonitions of approaching disease and apply a timely 
remedy, Fevers to any cont!!derabIe extent, would seldom 
be found to prevail, and the doctor would but rarely if ever 
be needed. But when disease is allowed io approach with- 
out resistance, and becomes seated, fever ensues, and often 
at length assumes a varied and complex character which 
baffles the skill of the wisest Physicians; especiiiliy under 
the usual forms of treatment. But not a few, however, un- 
der apprehensions correspondent to those, will use bitter 
tonic barks, x-oots and herbs to repel approaching disease. — 
And thus, they not unfrequently hasten the dreaded event. 
Whereas, if they would first thoroughly evacuate the stom« 
ach and bowels by the use of a good article of billious pills, 
or an anti-billioiis remedy in some other form, and then use 
a compound of some three or four of ihe following articles, 
Eelected as may be most convenient, viz: boxwood, wild 
cherry, prickly ash, black alder, popple or white wood bark; 
Colombo, gentian, golden seal or yellow parilla roots, balm- 
ony, blessed thistle, boneset, &.c. and these taken in such 
<iuantities and with such frequency as the stomach will con- 
■veniently bear, and persisted in a few days, health would 
almost invariably be preserved and fever would rarely occur. 

The intermittent fever, or fever and ague in tho forni in 
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which fevers generally at first appear in our country. (I 
refer not here, to eruptive diseases accompanied by fevers.) 
The term intermittent is applied to that kind of fever which 
consists of a succession of paroxisms between which there 
is a distinct and perfect intermission from febrile symptoois. 
This disease may be divided into three stages, viz: 

1. The cold stage. 

2. The hot stage. 

3. The sweating stage. 

Cold stagi:. — An intermitting fever generally begins 
with pains in the head and loms. weariness of the limbs, 
coldness of ibe extremities, stretching, yawning, with some- 
times great sickness and vomiting; to which succeed shiv- 
ering and violent shaking. 

Hot stage. — After a longer or ehorter continuance of 
shivering, the heat of the body gradually returns; irregular- 
ly at first, and by transient flushes, soonjiowever, succeed- 
ed by a steady, dry and burning heat, considerably aug- 
menting above the natural standard. The skin, which be- 
fore was pale tind constricted, becomes now swollen, teuse, 
and red; and is remarkably sensible to the touch. Tho 
sensibility, diminished in the cold stages, is now preternat- 
urally acute; pains attack the head, and flying pains are 
felt over various paris of. the body. The pulse is quick, 
strong and hard; the tongue white, the thirst is great, and 
the urin is highly colored. 

SwEATijjG STAGE. — A moistuTC is at length observed to 
break out upon the face and neck, which soon becomes uni- 
versal and uniform. The heat falls to its ordinary standard; 
the pulse diminijshes in frequency, and becomes full and 
free; the urine deposites a sediment; the bowels arei no 
longer confined; respiration is free and full ; all the functions 
are restored to their natural order; when, after a specific 
interval, the paroxysm returns, and performs the same suc- 
eessful evolutions. 

The Cure.— This consist, during the cold stage, in en- 
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deavoring to bring on the heatjby means ofarlificial warmth, 
putting ihe feet in warm water, giving warm diluent drink, 
stimulating diaphoretic, cordials, &c. 

2nd. During the hot stage, to promote a free perspiration 
by means of "Fever powders," wild turnip, white root, dia- 
phoretic, tea, &c. 

The first thing, however, to be done in an intormittent 
fever, is to cleanse the stomach and bowels. For this pur- 
pose, ifcircumstances are not very urgent, biilious pills may 
be used, but where a more prompt action is required, ca- 
thartic powders or decoction, will be found far preferable, 
and these ought to consist of a compound. [See compounds.] 
But in most cases an emetic will be found to be the most 
efficacious in removmg a disease of this kind, as well as many 
others, provided there be nothing peculiar in the habits, 
circumstances or prejudices of the individual, rendering it 
inadmissible. And for this purpose, lobelia I prefer, as it 
seems to be more effectual in breaking up the disease than 
any thing else, but vervain, boneset or blood root may be 
used to good advantage. [See the 'articles.] 

After thus laying the foundation of cure, during the inle- 
rium of the fever, or where there is no fever, there should 
he a free use of tonic barks, roots and herbs, as naiped 
above, or of others of a similar character. 



QUINSY OR INFLAMMATORY SORE THROAT. 

This disease is very common, and is frequently attended 
with great danger, occupying the glands, and frequently 
extending throughout the whole mucus membrane of the 
fauces, so as essentially to interrupt the speech, breathing 
and swallowing. It prevails in winter and spring, and is 
most fatal to young people. 

Symptoms. — Difficulty of swallowing, laborious respira- 
tion, stiffness of the neck, pricking pains about the cheeks, 
danger of suffocation, a violent fever, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a swelling. The eyes appear red, and 
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the face swells, and the patient is often obliged to keep him- 
self in an erect posture for fear of sufFjcaiion; there is a 
constant nausea and inclination to vomif, and the drink in- 
stead of passing into the stomach is often returned by the 
nose. The patient is sometimes starved at last, merely 
from an inability to swallow any kind of food. 

Regimen. — Nothing should be taken that will excite in- 
flammation; the food light, and the drink plentiful, diluting, 
and mixed with acida. The patient -should be kept easy and 
quiet, he should not even attempt to speak but in a low 
voice. Such a d'^grce of warmth as to promote a conslant, 
gentle perspiration, is proper. When the patient is in bed, 
his head oufjht to be raised a little higher than usual. It is 
necessary that the neck be kept warm, with soft flannel 
wrapt round it. We cannot here omit observing (he pro- 
priety of a custom which prevails among the common peo- 
ple in some parts; when thay feel any imeasiness about the 
ihroaf, they wrap a stocking about it all night. So effectu- 
al is this simple remedy, that in some places it passes fir a 
charm. The custom is undoubtedly a good one, and should 
never be neglected. 

I will further add the following almost infallible prevent- 
atiiTe of the quinsey, if applied when it is first discovered to 
bo coming on: a layer of common salt applied round the 
aeck, and a little dissolved in the mouth and sucked; at the 
eame time, let a gentle purge be taken, and warm teas to 
create a moderate perfcpiration, and prevent the determina- 
tion to the neck. 

Medicine — A gentle purgative should be given, and re- 
peated if found necessary to keep the bowels open and free. 
I have found great advantages to result from the application 
of a narrow blister plaster of spani&h flies pas.-^ed under the 
throat from ear to ear. A free use of the white root in 
powders or decoction will be found of great service. Eraet. 
ics have been administered to great advantage in this coiu- 
phint not only in the incipient stages, but when it had ad- 
vanced to a most dangerous crisis. And in one instance I 
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recol Icct, when ihe throat was so swelled thai it wa§ impos- 
sible to swallow, vomiting was produced bj' lobelia injec- 
tions, and thus relief was afforded immediately and life sa- 
ved in the most perilous circumstances. 



CROUP. 

Description. — This is an acute inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the trachae, or wind pipe, characterized 
by fever, cough and hoarseness, difficulty of'breathing, with 
a considerable degree of spasmodic affection. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of this complaint are diffi- 
culty of breathing, and a peculiar whistling noise. It is at- 
tended with a cough, which generally increases until it be- 
comes very troublesome. It occurs in partLxysms, which 
agitate the whole frame, great thirst, restlessness, and ex- 
pectoration of mucus, which is raised with a great deal of 
difliculiy. The head is thrown back in great agony, as if 
attemptmg to escape suffocation. The cough is generally 
dry; but if any thing is spit up, it has either a purulent ap- 
pearance, or seems to consist of fihiis resembling portions 
of a membrane. Where great nausea and frequent retch- 
ings prevail, coagulated matter of the same nature is brought 
up. There is an uneasy sense of heat over the whole body, 
a continual inclination to change from place to place, and 
frequency of the pulse. Very often the symptoms sufler 
considerable, and sudden remission and exacerbations take 
place. 

Medicoe. — A tincture of lobelia and blood root, equal 
parts in portions of half a tea spoonful every fifteen minutes, 
to a child of a year old, may be given till vomiting is effec- 
ted, after which a gentle purge may be administered. This 
will seldom if ever fail to give relief. The vomiting may, 
however require to be repeated after a few hours. 
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HOOPING COUGH. 
This is a disease known by a convulsive, strangulating 
cough, with hooping, returning by fits that are usually ter- 
minated by vomiting. Children are most commonly the 
subjects of this disease, and it seems to depend on a specific 
contagion, which affects them but once in their life. The 
disease beinof once produced, the fits of coughing are often 
repeated without any evident causes; but, in many cases 
the contagion may be considered as giving the predisposi- 
tion, and the frequency of the fits may depend upon various 
exciting causes," such as violent exercise, a full meal, the 
having taken food of difficult digestion, and irritation of the 
lungs by dust, or disagreeable odours. Emotion of the mind 
may likewise prove an exciting cause. 

Symptoms. — The hooping cough usually comes on vviih 
a difficulty of breathing, some degree of thirst, a quick pulse, 
and other slight febrile symptoms, which are succeeded by 
a hoarseness, cough, and difficulty oi expectoration. These 
symptoms contmue perhaps for a fortnight or more, at the 
end of which time the disease puts on its peculiar and char- 
acteristic form, and is now evident, as the cough becomes 
convulsive, and is attended with a sound, which has been 
called a hoop. When the sonorous inspiration has happen- 
ed, the coughing is again renewed, and continues in the 
same manner as before, till a quantity of mucus is thrown 
up from the luntj^s, or the contents of the stomach are evac- 
uated by vomiting. The fit is then terminated, and the 
patient remains free from any other for som.e time, and 
ehortly afterwards returns to the amusements he was em- 
ployed in before the fit, expresses a desire for food, and 
when it is given to him, he takes it greedily. In diose 
cases, however, when the attack has been served, he often 
seems much fatigued, makes quick inspirations. 

Medicine.— It is generally .t-egardeda favorable symp- 
tom when a fit of coughing makes the patient vomif. This 
cleans the stomach, and greatly relieves the cough. It will 
therefore be proper to promote this discharge, by giving a 
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lobelia emetic. Emetics not only cleanse the s'lOmach, 
which in this disease is generally loaded with viscid phlegm, 
but thoy likewise promote perspiration and the other secre- 
tions, and ought therefore to be repeated according to the 
obstinacy of the disease. They should not however be 
strong; gentle vomits frequently repeated are both less dan- 
gerous and more beneficial than strong ones. For this pur- 
pose a tea spoonful of the tincture of lobelia, mriy be given 
to a child a year old, in any kind of tea, sweetened, every 
half hour till it operates as a gentle emetic. It may be re- 
peated whenever a fit of coughing occurs, and there is a 
sense of suffocation, or if there is great debility, or the at- 
tack is not very severe, a sufficient quantity may be given 
to loosen the mucous or phlegnj, and to cause the child to 
breathe freely. After this the "Balsam of Hoarhound"' will 
be found a valuable medicine, but if the expectoration is 
not free, so much of the tincture ought to be added to the 
balsam, occasionally, as will produce a little nasea. At the 
same time, the bowels ought to be kept free and active by 
the use of mild catharncs. Alkalies are frequently requi- 
red; for this purpose a white lye made of the ashes of hick" 
ory bark is thought to be very valuable. If this cannot be 
had, a little water of pearlash or soleratus will do. 



COLDS AND COUGHS. 

DEscEiPTioisr. — The inhabitants of every climate are lia- 
ble to take cold when the seasons arc variable, and there 
are sudden and considerable changes in the su'rrounding 
atmosphere. Those are chiefly the subjects of it who are 
of a delicate constitution; whose employments expose them 
to quick transitions from great heat to a very reduced tem- 
perature, and who have a morbid susceptibility to the mi- 
pression of cold, and are disposed to coughs. 

Most persons affect to despise colds, and as long as they 
can craw! abou% scorn to be confined by what they call a 
'-ommon cold. Hence it is that colds destroy such nurnbers 
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of mankind. Like an enemy despised, (hey gather strength 
from delay, till at length they become invincible. 

Symptoms. — A cold is accompanied with a weight and 
pain in the head, oppression at the chest, and some difficul- 
ty of breathing, a sense of fullness and stopping of the nose, 
watery inflamed eyes, soreness of the throat, cough, pains 
about the chest, cold shiverings succeeded by transient 
flushes of heat, rheumatic pains m the neck and other parts 
of the body, an increased secretion of mucous from the nose, 
throat and lungs, in consequence of a slight inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of these parts, and in many instances 
with some degree of fever. 

Common Cough. — A cough is generally the effect of a 
cold, which has either been improperly treated, or entirely 
neglected. When it proves obstinate, there is always rea- 
son to fear the consequences, as ihis shows a weak stale of 
the lungs, and is often the forerunner of consumption. 

Medical Treatment. — Iti most cases a good cathartic, 
asofbillious pills, cathartic powders, &,c.; will be found 
sufficient to break up, and ihrov/ ofFa cold, at its commence- 
ment. And at all events, this is the best remedy to begin 
with, and then if the disease is still obstinate, attended with 
pain in any part of the body, keep warm, and use the white 
root, in pdwder3 if convenient, if not, the decoction will do. 
But let it be used freely every twenty or thirty minutes till 
a free perspiration is produced. And let this indeed be 
kept up till the pain ceases. Or if cough attends, use the 
balsam of hoarhound, mixed with enough of the lobelia tinc- 
ture to excite a little nausea, or produce the same effect by 
the use of a powder composed of equal parts of wild turnip 
and lobelia. A free use of slippery elm, or oil of hemlock 
will also be found useful. 



ASTHMA. 
Descriptiok.— Asthma is aa affecticMn of the lungs, or the 
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bronchial vessels, generally of a spasmodic nature, that oc- 
curs in paroxysms which take place usually at night. It is 
characterized by frequent, difiicult, and short resperation, 
wheezing, stricture of the chest, and a cough, all which 
symptoms are aggravated when in a recumbent position. It 
more generally attack those of full, or plethoric habit, ^ 
When there is a great discharge of mucus from the lungs 
it is termed humid; but when it is attended by little or no 
expectoration, it is termed the dry, or Spasmodic Asthma. 
It more generally attacks men than women. 

Symptoms. — There is often some degree of warning giv- 
en of the approach of an asthmatic paroxysm, not by pulmo- 
nary symptoms, but by those of indigestion, heartburning, 
tiatus, itching of the skin, pain over the eyes, and sleepi- 
ness. The attack most commonly occurs at night and the 
patient is perhaps awaked out of his sleep by it. To those 
who experience or witness a paroxysm of asthma for the 
first time, it appears one of the most formidable diseases to 
which man is liable. The patient is oppressed by a tight- 
ness across the breast, which so impedes resperation, as to 
threaten the im.mediate extinction of life. He starts up into 
an erect posture, and flies to the window for air. For a 
considerable time his breathing is performed by gasps, slow- 
ly and with a wheezing noise ; speaking is difficult and even 
painful to him; there is often present also a propensity to 
coughing. In this state of urgent distress the patient con- 
tinues till the approach of morning, when a remission com- 
monly takes place . However suddenly the fit begins, it al- 
ways goes off slov/ly. By degrees the breathing becomes 
less laborious, and coughing and speaking are performed 
with greater ease. In the generality of cases, a copious 
expectoration of mucus at length takes place, and with it 
the paroxysm ceases, and the patient falls asleep. During 
the fit the pulse usually continue of the natural standard, 
the surface of the body is pale, the muscles appear shrunk, 
and there is a considerable flow of limpid urine. In a few 
cases expectoration is very scanty. During the next day* 
ihe asthmatic experiences some remaining sense of stric- 
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ture across the breast, and any exertion of the body increas- 
es his uneasiness. At night the urgent difficulty of breath- 
ing returns, and in this manner he is harassed for three or 
four successive days; after which the symptoms gradually 
yielding, he enjoys his usual rest without further distur- 
Jipnce. This terminates the paroxysm of asthma. 

• 

Medical Treatment. — During a paroxysm, or fit of th"? 
asthma, the pctient must be placed in an erect position, and 
his feet immediately immersed in warm lye water, and 
sinapisms applied, with a view to equalize the circulation, 
or to divert the blood or humours from the lungs and bron- 
chial vessel. An infusion of catnip or pennyroyal may be 
given at the same time to excite gentle perspiration, which 
course will soon afford relief. Should the paroxysm, bow- 
ever, be very severe, attended with a sense of suffocation, 
&c., administer immediately in a cup of warm tea, an ordi- 
nary sized table spoonful of the tincture of lobelia, to be re- 
peated every half hour, if the first portion does not afisord 
relief. This medicine exerts the most astonishing effects in 
this complaint. It is no sooner introduced into the stomach, 
than the tension and spasm is removed, by dislodging collec- 
tions of mucus in the bronchial vessels, and thereby giving 
free admissions of air inio the lungs; and it is invariably 
attended with a salutary effect. When patients have been 
pronounced past recovery, when they have been thought to 
be dying, upon the exhibition of this plant, an immediate 
amendment has taken place. 

Having suspended the parox5sm, the next step will be to 
effect a radical cure; and this is seldom done, for the reason 
that asthmatic patients generally discontinue the medicines 
when they become comfortable. But vi^hen the patient 
wishes a cure effected,he must persevere in the use of prop- 
er means. It will be necessary for him to repeat the dose 
of the tincture, or powder of lobelia, once or twice a week, 
in doses sufficient to excite general vomiting. He must 
also, occasionally, take a purgative. During the intermis- 
sion, and w hea the patient is afflicted only with a cough, 
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difficulty of breathing, &c., the following medicine may be 
taken: 

Take Liverwort, a quarter of a pound. 

" Solomon Seal, a quarter of a pound. 

" Skunk Cabbage, a quarter of a pound. 

« Hoarhound, a quarter of a pound- 

" Blood Root, two ounces. 
Bruise and add a sufficient quantity of water. Boil until 
the strength is extracted, strain and continue to boil until 
there is four quarts of the liquid, strain, add five pounds of 
honey and half a pint of brandy. Let it settle, and it is fit 
for use. Of this let a wine glass be taken three or four 
limes a day. During the time that this is taken, give an 
infusion of hoarhound warm at night, and cold through the 
day. It will be necessary to keep a determination to the 
surface, by giving diaphoretic medicines. A strengthening 
plaster may be worn upon the breast and between the shoul- 
der, to divert the humours from the lungs, When there is 
difficulty of breathing, from an accumulation of mucus, give 
expectorants. The following is good: 
Take half an ounce of Blood root, 

" half an ounce of Lobelia, 

*' half an ounce of Pleurisy root. 
Bruise all, and add one quart of Matheglin, or wine. A 
table-spoonful or two may be given occasionally. As occa- 
sion requires, the stimulating, or capsicum pill is attended 
with much benefit in asthma; two or three at a time may be 
administered, morning, noon and night. 



LNFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

Symptoms. — Most of the symptoms of inflammation of the 
lungs are the same as in pleurisy; only in the former, the 
pulse is more soli, and the pain more obtuse and less acute; 
but the difficulty of breathing and oppression of the breast 
Js generally greater. The pain is prodigiously mcreased 
on coughing, or a full inspiration. 
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Medical Treatment. — In this, as well as other diseases, 
it will be necessary in the incipient or first stage of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, to produce free and copious perspira- 
tion, by administering Sudorific Medicines; and a very ex- 
cellent method to answer this purpose, is to steam the pa- 
tient over bitter herbs, as mentioned in other parts of this 
work, or by making use of the vapor bath. This may be 
resorted to if the strength of the patient will enable him to 
set up, otherwise the sudorific, or sweating drops may be 
given in the usual manner, until the patient perspires free- 
ly for several hours, and this must be continued moderately 
until the inflammatiop has subsided. This single operation 
will divert the blood from the lungs and prevent congestion, 
lessen the febrile excitement by equalizing the circulation, 
and removing the pain, and favor expectoration. VVhen 
the patient has recovered from the operation of free perspi- 
ration, a purgative may be given, and occasionally repeat- 
ed during the disease. When the arterial action has dimin- 
ished, mild emetics may be administered. They generally 
produce immediate relief from the oppression of the chest, 
cause a determination to the skin as well as a free expec- 
toration. They expel the vicid mucus which fills the air 
cells of the lungs, restore respiration, and thereby mcrease 
the strength of the system. These may be repeated as of- 
ten as the circumstances of the case justify. The lobelia 
inflata is the best medicine that can be administered. It 
will be found very serviceable to inhale the steam of bitter 
herbs. The tension of the lungs is thus removed, and mu- 
cus expectorated with more freedom, and these may be re- 
peated frequently through the day, VVhen the arterial ex- 
citement has diminished, should the cough prove trouble- 
some, one or two tea spoonfuls of the sirup of poppy, or par- 
agoric may be given. When the inflammation is very 
acute, and the symptoms violent, a Mustard Plaster may be 
applied on the chest, till the skin becomes reddened. An 
infusion of Hoarhound and Boneset may be used through 
the day, sweetened with honey. The patient may drink 
an infusion of Flax seed, B.^an, and Slippery Elm. These 
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l)y their detjfiulcent properties will be found singularly 
beneficial. 



PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 

A consumption is a wasting or decay of the whole body 
from an ulcer, or tubercles in the lungs, an empyema, or a 
nervous decay of the whole system. At the present day, 
consumption, or reputed consumptions, make up about one 
fifth of the bills of»mortaiity in the principal cities of the 
United States. In the country, it perhaps falls a little short 
of that proportion. One hundred years ago, ihey formed 
less than one tenth. 

SyMPT03is. — This disease generally begins with a dry 
cough, which often continues for some months. If a dispo- 
sition to vomit after eating be excited by it, there is still 
greater reason to fear an approaching consumption. The 
patient complains of a more than usual degree of heat, a 
pain or oppression of the breast, especially after motion; his 
spittle is of a saltish taste, and sometimes mixed with blood.. 
He is apt to be sad; his appetite is bad, and his thirst is 
great. There is generally a quick, soft, small pulse ; though 
sometimes the pulse is pretty full and rather hard. Tliese 
are the common symptoms of a beginning consumption. — 
Afterwards the patient begins to spit a greenish, white or 
bloody matter. His body is extenuated by the hectic fever 
and clammy sweats, which mutually succeed each other. — 
A looseness, and an excessive discharge of urine are often 
troublesome symptoms at this time, and greatly weaken the 
patient. There is a burning heat in the palms of the hands, 
and the face generally flushes after eating; the fingers be- 
come remarkably small, the nails are bent inward, and the 
hair falls off. At last the swelling of the feet and legs, the 
total loss of strength, the sinking of the eyes, the difficulty 
of swallowing, and the coldness of the extremities, show the 
immediate approach of death. 

Medical Treatment. — Many cases approaching a con- 
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suraptiou may be removed by the use of the expectorant 
powders, with the bitter tonics or diaphoretic powders, or 
both. The bitter tonic must be taken three or four times 
through the day, in tea spoonful doses; and the expectorant 
and diaphoretic powders, in similar doses at night. Tinc- 
ture of lobelia, in nauseating (sickening) doses, commonly 
from half to a whole tea spoonful is sufiicient, or the root of 
the skunk cabbage in half to whole tea spoonful doses, Jn 
some instances of efFection of the lungs, appear to have a 
better effect than the expectorant powdet%; and cases which 
do not seem to be much benefited by one, may perhaps be 
by another, and therefore, either may he used at discretion. 

But the best way of atiacking this formidable disease is 
with repeated courses of medicine. These should be ad- 
ministered, if an attempt at cure is made in the latter stages, 
every day, perhaps, for a while, or every other day, until 
the most urgent sympton^s are Fubdaed, when they may be 
longer neglected according to the circumstances of the case. 
But the strictest and most unremitting attention must be 
paid to relapses; and if they occur the patient should imme- 
diately submit to a full course of the medicine and steam- 
ing, as nothing else will effectually check his downward 
march to the grave. 



PLEURISY. 

SvMProMS. — This, like most other forms of fevers, begins 
with chilliness and shivering, which are followed by heat, 
thirst, and inquietude, and the other common symptoms of 
fever. After a few hours the patient is seized with a vio- 
lent pricking pain in one of his sides, commonly about the 
short ribs, which sometimes extends itself towards the back 
bone, sometimes towards the shoulder bone, and towards the 
fore part of the breast, and this jj attended with frequen t 
coughing. The matter which the patient spits up is at 
first small in quantity, and thin, and mixed with particles 
sf blood; but as the disease advanceF, it h more plentiful 
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and more concocted, but not witiiQut a mixture of blood. — 
The puise is remarkabiy strong, and seems to vibrate like 
the tense strings of a musical instrument, and the blood 
drawn from a vein, as soon as it is cold, looks like melted 
suet. Sometimes there is little or no spitting in this disease, 
and hence pleurisies are distinguished into moist and dry. 

The Cure. — The patient should be kept every way qui- 
et and easy. His hands and feet ought frequently to be 
bathed in warm water. Warm fomentations applied to the 
sides asd chest, must not be omitted, particularly if the 
case is severe. Hops, or oats, warmed with vinegar, and 
laid on as warm as can be borne, for a fomentation, affords 
great relief; or a poultice of fresh dug roasted potatoes may 
be applied over the chest as warm as possible; this rarely 
fails of relieving the constriction, or spasrro. The "anodyne 
Wash" may also be applied freely, warm. ^ The vapor bath 
may also be applied to the sides with pipes. At the same 
time, strong draughts should, be applied to the feet, as in 
fevers; keep up the sweat till the pain is gone. 

The relaxation and perspiration may be assisted internal- 
ly, by the Fever powders, Indian turnip, pleurisy root and 
sweating drinks. Cathartics aro generally proper in the 
beginning of a pleurisy. The Mandrake has often afforded 
astonishing relief. Afterwards, if ihe patient be costive, a 
clyster of thin water gruel, or of barley water, in which a 
handfull of mallows or some emollient vegetable has been 
boiled, may be daily administered. 

Tlie expectoration may be promoted by sharp, mucilagin- 
ous medicines; as Indian turnip, and corafrey; marsh mal- 
lows, low mallows, skunk cabbage, sharpened with vinegar, 
or lime juice, and sweetened with honey; slippery elm, li- 
<luorice, blood root, buck horn brake, flaxseed. &c. 

The sineca snake root, in decoction, is by some, considtr- 
ed almost a specific in pleurisy. It may be prepared in 
Pfoportion of an ounce boiled to a pint; and after proper 
evacuations, the patient may take two, three, or four table- 
spoonfuls of this decoction, according as the stomach vvill 
bear u, three or four times a day. If it should vomit, a lit- 
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tie peppermint or cinnamon may be added. As this medi- 
cine promotes per?piration and urin, and likewise keeps the 
body easy, it must be of great service. 



RHEUMATISM. 

This disease has ofien a- resemblance to the gout, it 
generally attacks the joints with exquisite pain, and is some- 
times attended with inflammation and swelling. It is most 
common in the spring and fall. It is usually distinguished 
into acute and chronic, or the rheumatism,with and without 
a fever. 

SY3IPT0MS. — The acute rheumatism commonly begins 
with weariness, sl^ering, a quick pulse, restlessness, thirst 
and other symptoms of fever. Afterwards the patient com^ 
plains of flying pains v.'hich are increased by the least mo- 
tion. These at length fix in the jomts, which are often af- 
fected with swelling and inflammation. 

Medical Tkeatmemt. — The first great object in acute 
rheumatism is to lessen the inflammatory action, and lower 
the fever. Bleeding, b!i3tering,mercury and anlimony,have 
usually been employed for this purpose. But mild vegeta- 
ble pargaiives several times repeated, together with a very 
free use of diaphoretic powders, Crawley, or white root, ev- 
ery half hour, (see the articles) will effect all, and much 
more than can be effected by the use of the above, without 
any of their deadly influences. But in obstinate cases of 
this kind, the vapor bath, or Thompsonian course of medi- 
cine will succeed when every other remedy fails. 

The chronic rheumatism is seldom attended with any con- 
siderable degree of fever, and is generally confined to some 
paTticuIar part, as the shoulder, back, loins, knees, «fec. — 
There is seldom any inflammation or swelling m this case. 
This rheumatism is often caused by the use of mercury, and 
is most severe at night, when the patient begins to grow 
warm in bed. Warming stimulants externally applied 
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will often afford relief in this complaint. The bathing 
drops, and "my rheumaiic or bone ointmeni'' fijenerally suc- 
ceed well. But these with all other outward applications, 
should be accompanied with fire heat as hot as can be borne, 
during fifteen or twenty minutes, frequently rubing the part 
with the hand, or what is better soft flannel, and then bind 
up with the same. One ounce of black cohush and four of 
prickly ash bark, made fine, and put into a pint of spirits 
with a pint of water, digest, and use internally, half a table- 
spoonful, more or less, three tunes a day will be found a 
valuable remedy. 



DROPSY. 

Dropsy is an accumulation or retension of a watery fluid 
in some part of the body to which different names are giv- 
en, by systematic writers, according to the part of the body 
in which the water is lodged. But as a careful observer 
can hardly mistake the disease, in its general character, 
and as there should be a great similarity of treatment in ail 
the forms of this disease, it will be sufficient in a work like 
this, designed for common use, to speak of the most useful 
remedies that have eome to our knowledge. 

Medicike. — Every thing of a diuretic character, that is 
not deleterious in its tendencies, may be used to advantage 
in this complaint, such as silk weed, Indian turnip, dwarf 
elder, white elder, burdock, whits cohush, black cohush, 
sineca snake root, dandalion, parsley, sarsaparilla, white 
loot, bitter sweet, colt foot, &c. A beer or sirup may be 
niade of a considerable variety of the above articles or all if 
convenient, and take as freely as the stomach will bear, a 
tnedical beer however, I prefer, as the stomach will bear a 
ttiuch greater amount of medicine ia that form than any 
other. A. cathartic of mandrake and blue flag pulverized 
•^yght frequently to be taken. And warming stimulants, of 
Cayenne, ginger, fcc, ought to be used frequently together 
with warming, stimulating food. And as soon as the pa- 
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tient is convalescent, tonics ought to be added, and all to 
be long persisted in to prevent a relapse. 



MEASLES. 

The measles are known by the appearance of small erup- 
tions, somewhat resembling flea bites, over the face and 
body, but particularly about the neck and breast,not tending 
to suppuration. Many of these spots soon run into each 
oiher, and from red streaks or suffusions, larger or smaller, 
which give the skin ah inflammatory appearance, and pro- 
duce a perceptible swelling of the face; each spot is raised 
a little above the surface, especially in the face, where they 
are manifest to the touch; in the limbs and trunk they form 
only a roughness. 

SvMProMS.-The measles may prevail at all seasons of the 
year as an epidemic, but tne middle of winter is the time 
they are usually the most prevalent; and they attack per- 
sons of all ages, but children are most liable to them. 

They prove most unfavourable to such as are of a plethoric 
or scofulous habit. Like the small pox, they never affect 
persons but once in their life; their coatagion appears to be 
of a specific nature. The eruption ia usually proceeded by 
a general uneasiness, chillness, and shivering, pain in the 
head, in grown persons ; but in children a heaviness and 
soreness in the throat; sickness and vomiting, with other af- 
fections, such as happen in most fevers; but the chief char- 
acteristic symptoms are, a heaviness about the eyes, with 
swelling, inflammation, and a defluxion of sharp tears; and 
great acateness of sensation, so ttiat they cannot bear the 
light vv^'iihout pain, together with a discharge of such serous 
humour from the nostrils, which produce sneezing. The 
heat and other febrile symptoms, increase very rapidly; to 
which succeeds a frequent and dry cough, great oppression, 
and oftentimes retching to vomit, with violent pains .in the 
loins, and sometimes a loosness; at other times there is great 
sweating, the tongue foul and white, the thirst very great. 
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The eruptions appear about the fourth or fifth day, and some- 
times about the end of the third. On^the third or fourth day 
from their first appearance, the redness diminishes, the spots 
dry up, the cuticle peels ofi*, and is replaced by a new one. 
On the ninth or eleventh day, no trace of the redness is to 
be found, but the skin assumes its wonted appearance; yet, 
without there have been some considerable evaeuations ei- 
ther by the skin or by vomiting, the patient will hardly re- 
cover strength, but the cough will continue, the fever wili 
return v/ith new violence, and bring on great distress and 
danger. 

Medical Treatment. — In this disease our business is to 
assist Nature by proper cordials, in throwing out the erup- 
tion, if her efforts be too languid, the food must be light, 
and the drink diluting. The drink may be cider whey, vin- 
egar whey, butter-milk, or for weakly children, thin broth; 
decoctions of liquorice, white ma^sh, mallow roots and sarsa- 
parilla, infusions of flaxseed, or of the flowers of elder, balm 
tea, barley-water, and small beer, are also suitable. These, 
if the patient be costive may be sweetened v^hh honey. — 
The patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting. When 
there is a tendency this vvay. it ought to be promoted by 
drinking warm water, or weak camomile tea, or even blood 
root. When the cough is very troublesome, and breathing 
difficult, the patient may hold his hegd over the steam of 
warm water and draw the vapor into his lungs. He may 
also take softening and demulcent cough preparations, with 
the addition of a little antispasmodic or nervine, as the val- 
erian or lady slipper. If, at the turn of the disease, the fe- 
ver assumes new vigor, and there appears to be great dan- 
ger of suffocation, a blister must be applied to the stomach, 
and draughts to the feet, to prevent the load from being 
thrown on the luiigs; where if an inflammation should fix 
itself, the patient's life wili be in imminent danger. 

After the measles are gone off", the patient ought to be 
purged, but not with salts. And it will always be well also, 
10 purify the juices with some cleansing sirup, and thereby 
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prevent the serious consequences so often resulting from 
the measles, from, infectious matter centering upon the 
lungs, or some other internal part, causing catarrh, asthma, 
ulceration, &c. Patients recovering from this disease, 
should also be careful what they eat or drink. Their food 
should be light for some time, and taken often, and their 
driaks diluting, as buttermilk, whey, &c.; at the satae time 
guarding against colds. 



ST. VITUS' DANCE. 

This disease is an involuntary, yet irresistable motion of 
the several muscles. The patient uses many ridiculous 
and antic gestures; and what is very singular, those mus- 
cles only are afFected which are destined for spontaneous 
motion, for the heart, diaphragm, lungs and stomach are 
never injured by this wh^isical disorder. It generally at- 
tacks young people, from the eightli year of their age to the 
time of pubertj'. 

Causes. — An unequal distribution of the nervous influ- 
ence. This is often owing to an obstructed menstruation, 
green sickness, acid gas, worms, blows, weakness of the 
solids. 

Symptoms.— The first symptoms is generally a slight 
lameness of one Teg, \7hich the patient drags a little and 
seems to have lost the power of regulating its motion. The 
arms next becomes affected, and are thrown into various 
contortions, which deprive persons affected with this disease 
of the power of feeding themselves, and their awkward ges- 
ticulations in attempting to bring articles of food towards 
their mouth, appear ridiculous. One side of the body is 
generally more affected than the other. The tongue is so 
much affected as to render articulation) nearly unintelligi- 
ble. If the disease continue long, it materially injures the 
constitucion, sleep becomes disturbed, or is in a great meas- 
ure prevented, the mental faculties are impaired, and revert 
to childisliness.; paia is ofteu left in the stomach, the appe- 
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tite for food is extremely irregular, being occasionally rav- 
enous, the countenance appears pale and languid, and the 
body and limbs are emaciated. 

It is most common to females before puberty; menstrua- 
tion generally cures it. 

Medical Treatment. — As weakness of the solids is an 
inseparable concomitant of this distemper, the regimen must 
be adapted to it; that is, solid and nourishing, with proper 
exercise. Begm the cure with a vomit, which should be 
repealed twice or thrice a week, till the palient is recover- 
ed. A purge may also be administered occasionally, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Some recommend continual 
heavy purges as a remedy. This,however,does not appear 
to be the safest or most efficacious method. 

If worms are suspected, vermifuges may be given. The 
tonic tincture, myrrh pills, &c., together with strengthening 
bitters, are proper for a general medicine. Nervine or an- 
ti-spasmodics musi.not be neglected; as tincture of valerian, 
lady-slipper, castor, assafoetida, skunk-cabbage, &c., some 
one of which should be taken continually. Alkilies, bal- 
sams, and aromatics, may also become beneficial. Ginger, 
horse-radish, and pleurisy root-, are also extremely applica- 
ble. The cold bath is very serviceable in this disorder. 



HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 
This likewise belongs to the numerous tribe of nervous 
diseases. Women of a delicate habit, whose stomach and 
intestines are relaxed, and whose nervous system is ex- 
tremely sensible, are most subject to hysteric complaints. — 
In such persons a hysteric fit may be brought on by irrita- 
tion of the nerves of the stomach or intestines, by wind, ac- 
fid humor, or the like. A sudden suppression of the menses 
often gives rise to hysteric fits. They may likewise be ex- 
cited by violent passions or affections of the mind, as grief? 
fear, anger, or great disappointments. It appears under 
such various shapes, imitates so many other diseases, and is 
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attended with such a variety of symptoms, that it is difScuh 
to give a just character or definition otU; and it is only by 
taking the aggregate of iis appearances, that a proper idea 
of it can be conveyed to others. 

Sometimes the hysteric fit resembles a swoon or fainting 
fit, during which the patient lies as in a sleep, only the 
breathing is so low as scarcely to be perceived. At other 
times the patient is afFected vviih catchings and strong con- 
vulsions. The symptoms which precede hysteric fits, are 
likewise various in difierent persons. Sometimes the fit 
comes on wiih coldness of iho extremities, yawning and 
stretching, lowness of spirits, oppression and anxiety. At 
other times the approach of the fit is foretold by a feeling as 
if there was a ball in the holly, which gradually rises to- 
wards the stomach, where it occasions inflation, sickness, 
and sometimes vomiting; afierwards it rises into the throat, 
and occasions a degree of suffocation,to which, quick breath- 
ing, palpitation of the heart, giddiness of the head, dimness 
of the sight, loss of hearing, with convulsive motions of the 
extremities and other parts of the body, succeed. The hys- 
teric paroxysm is often introduced by an immoderate fit of 
laughing, and sometimes it goes off by crying. Indecent 
expressions and actions frequently accompany the fits. 

If the patient has been long troubled with them, they of- 
ten end in a perpetual and causeless timidity, madness, or 
all the horrors of the hypochoudriacal affection, to which 
this disorder is very similar. It is by no means dangerous 
or difficult. 

IVIedical TREATMENT. — If the stomach appears to be load- 
ed, emetics, frequently repeated, succeed wonderfully. — 
Lobelia is very suitable, as it is also anti-spasmodic. All 
other evacuations are hurtful. In the fit, give opium and 
castor, two grains of the former and four of the latter. This 
may be repeated in an hour or more, according to the urgen- 
cy of the case. Also, endeavor to arouse the patient by 
strong smelis, as burnt feathers, assafostida or heartshorn, 
held to the nose. Hot bricks may also be applied to the 
8oles of the feet, and the legs, arms and belly may be rub^^ 
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bed with a warm cloth; or put the feet and legs in warm wa- 
fer. In case of costivenes?. a clyster with assafoetida will 
be proper; and as sonn as the patient can swallow, the 
mother's cordial, or a decoction of cramp or cranberry bark, 
or other opening and relaxing drink should be given. 

The radical cure of this disorder will be best atcempted 
when the patient is out of the fit, and most free from them. 
For this purpose, a mdk and vegetable diet should be made 
use of, and properly persisted in. Tonics, bitters and anti^ 
spasmodics are indicated. If the patient is much subject to 
cramps, or even if not, the mother's cordial should be used 
continually as occasion requi.'-es. Ginger, an eighth of as 
ounce, taken night and morning, is very beneficial. Cold 
bathing, and every thing that braces and strengthens the 
nerves and whole system, is useful; hut lying long in bed, or 
whatever relaxes the system, is hurtful. The mind should 

^ be kept cheerful and easy,, if possible, and always engaged 

■*** in some interesting pursuit. 



DIABETES. 

The diabetes is a frequent and excessive discharge of 
urin. It is seldom met with in young people; but often at- 
tacks persons in the decline of life, especially those who la- 
bor hard, or have been hard drinkers in their youth. 

Medical tkeatiMent. — Every thing that stimulates the 
urinary passages or tends to relax the habit, must be avoid- 
ed. For this reason the patient ^ould live chiefly on solid 
food. His thirst may be quenched with acids: as sorrel 
■^vhey, lemon juice, vinegar, elixir vitriol, &c Mucillagin- 
ous vegetables, or rice with milk, are proper food. 

Lime water, in which a due proportion of oak bark has 
been steeped, may be used. The cold bath should be used 
often. The patient should lie on a hard bed or matrass, as 
nothing hurts the kidney's more than lying too soft. Fric- 
Uon over the part is useful. 

F 
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ERYSIPELAS or ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

This disease I regard as the result of a disordered state 
of the digestive organs, and a consequent impure state of 
the blood. With reference to the primary cause, emetics, 
warming stimulants and diaphoretics ought frequently to be 
used. To restore the blood to a healthy state, I use the sar- 
saparilla, black alder, witch hazel and nanny bush bark in 
decoction. A frequent use of sour buttermilk for a wash is 
of great service . In long continued cases (Scorbustic) ap- 
ply fire heat as hot as it can be borne j rubbing at the same 
time with tallow. And when the itching is so intense that 
the fire cannot be longer borne, move back for half a min- 
ute, and then draw near again. And so continually till it 
ceases to produce itching. And after a few hours, or when 
the itching returns, repeat the process till a cure is efiected. 
I have known this remedy to succeed, when all others had 
failed, especially when the complaint prevails on the legs. 
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i; We here insert, entire, a Lecture of Dr. Curtisj and we 
hope that we shall not incur the displeasure of its talented au- 
thor in so doing. It contains the clearest elucidation of the 
true principles of the Botanic Practice of Medicine, that we 
have ever seen in so condensed a form. And at the same 
lime the two conflicting systems of medical 'practice are so 
ably contrasted, that every candid enquiring- mind njust be 
deeply interested in a perusal.] 



DR. CURTIS' LECTURE, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
BOTANIC CONVENTIOISf AT BALTIMORE, MARY- 
LAND, 1834. 

The Botanic System of Medical Practice is altoghther 
the fruit of experience. It had no part of its origin in hy- 
pothesis, nor has it ever been the least improved by mere 
abstract speculation. 

In bis youth, the author of this System Providentially 
discovered that a certain plant possessed the power to eject, 
in a short time, with a little pain or inconvenienc, and with 
no evil consequence whatever, any foreign morbid matter 
from the human stomach. He afterwards observed that, 
whenever this operation had been thoroughly performed, 
sickness at the stomach, headaches, vertigo, fever, pain over 
and in the eyes, morbid appetite, indigestion or dyspepsia, 
mental aberrations, nightmare, and a host of other aches and 
ills that flesh is heir tOjtook a speedy departure from the for- 
tunate patient. The experiment was continued on others 
who suffered under the same maladieB, and the result was 
uniformly the same. 
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It was observed, however, that, in cases where the palient 
was cold or the stomach acid, the operation, though in char- 
acter the same, was more tedious and less thorough. To 
obviate these difficulties, resort was had to those warming 
stimulants which experience, m their use for food, &c., had 
abundantly proved to be calculated to generate heat in the 
stomach, and diffuse it over the body, and to the use of 
pearlasb, whose well known property, is to neutralize the 
acid. In the mean time, observation had disclosed the fact, 
that certain vegetable decoctions .would detach the cold 
phlegm and morbid canker from the folds of the raycous 
membrane of the siomach, and thus greatly facilitate, as 
well as enhance the value of the operation. These same 
medicines were found to produce the same effect upon the 
bowels, whenever thep were disordered. 

Experience has ever taught that no man suffers under the 
influence of a scorching fever, while in a state of free per-' 
spiration. The same experience teaches thai the most fa- 
vorable situation to induce that condition of the body, is im- 
mersion in some kind of warm vapour. The boy that 
.stows away the new made hay, or he that explores the to- 
bacco sweat-house, always returns under the uifiuence of a 
free perspiration. It only remained then for art to devise 
the most convenient and effectual means of imitating na- 
ture's own plan, of throwing morbid obstructions from the 
pores of the externa! surface, to complete the process of dis- 
charging morbid matter of every character and description, 
from every portion of the system. The verious modes by 
which steam, either simple or medicated, is applied to the 
surface of the body, sufficiently ansv,'er this purpose. 

In cases where disease or improper medical treatment 
had debilitated the system, it was observed that something 
more was necessary to complete a cure, than merely to rid 
the patient of disease. 

it was observed that the debilitated system was unable, 
■wiihout assistance, to maintain an amount of vital heat, suf- 
ficient to sustain a free circulation; and that the digestive 
organs needed the aid of tonics to regain their elasticity. — 
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For the former of these purposes, the most pure and whole- 
some stimulants were applied; and, for the latter, bitters in 
various forma were added to the most nutricious diet and 
beverage. 

So far as it regards the removal of diseases from the body, 
and the restoration of debilitated organs to a healthy state, 
experience had now completed her work. I purposely omit, 
in this place, any special notice of the branch of medical 
practice called surgery, though I should do injustice to the^ 
process already disclosed, did I not state that, by expelling 
all n]j0rbid matter from every portion of the system, it pre- 
vents the formation of those abscesses, tumors, &c., which, 
under other circumstances, afford the principal subjects for 
surgical operations. 

It now remains only to explain, for the benefit of those 
who have not discovered them for themselves, the nature of 
the huamn system, the principle of life, the nature and char- 
acter of disease, the manner in which it invades the body, 
the proper mode and means of expelling U from the system, 
and of restoring to a healthy state the debilitated organs. 

Then, correct observation will show that the human body 
is an organized structure, containing an outer and an inner 
surface, every portion of which is a network, composed of 
the ends or mouths of an innumerable multitude of tubes, 
whose main bodies and ramifications extend through every 
portion of the system, and whose office it is to absorb or dis- 
charge the various fluids that are received into, or formed 
in it. Into this body is implanted at its formation, a prin- 
ciple called life, a principle which, whatever be its nature, 
is accompanied with an amount or a degree of heat always 
considerably above that of the atmosphere in which the man 
is destined to dwell; and, with the power to bring all the di" 
gestive, absorbent and secrefive organs into action upon the 
food that is received for the nourishment of the body. Ex- 
perience shows that any obstruction lodged in any one or 
more of these absorbent or secretive organs, is a cause of 
disease, i. e. a hindrance to the full and free exercise of the 
principle of life, in its process of digestion and nourishment. 
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Should the stomach, the head and prince of ali the diges- 
tive organs, be the seat of obstruction, the amount of vital 
heat is proportionally lessened at the fountain, and the ex- 
tremeties become cold, the whole system is languid and full 
of pain, tormented with alternate chills and fevers, till the 
obstructions are removed and the heart regains its empire. 

Whenever obstructions clog the operations of life at the 
fountain, the vital heat diminishes, the arteries and veins of 
the extremities become partially collapsed for want of heat 
in the blood to keep them expanded, a smaller quantity of 
blood than usual flows through them; and, of course, the vi- 
brations must become more frequent, to pass the whole 
through the heart in a given time. Another consequence 
is, an undue accumulation of blood and heat in the heart, 
lungs and brain, which heat presently finds its way to the 
contracted skin, where it accumulates, looks angry, and 
produces the peculiar effect denominated fever. 

To expel this fever, we supply the fountain with addition- 
al heat, apply warmth and moisture to the surface to relax 
the pores, and then excite to action the secretory vessels, 
by means of diffusive stimulants. When all the proper 
evacuations from the pores of the surface, the stomach, &c., 
are effected; that is, when the obstructions are removed,the 
cause of the fever is gone, the arteries and veins being 
warmed and expanded, the blood returns through them in 
its usual quantity; the digestive organs being relieved, are 
enabled to resume their duly; there is no more occasion for 
fever; the man is well. 

In regard to its porosity, and the fluids it contains, the hu- 
man system very closely resembles a sponge saturated with 
water. Every one knows that an undue pressure upon any 
part of ihis sponge, collapses the pores in that part, and 
forces the water which was contained in it towards the cen- 
tre of the sponge. To make room for this, that which is 
near some other portion of the surface must necessarily be 
discharged. It is evident that, if the pressure be increased 
and extended, the discharge will continue till no fluid re- 
mains. So of the human system. While there is no undue 
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local pressure upon it, all the natural fluids remain in it, in 
hydrostatic equilibrium, till they have undergone their ac- 
customed changes, and then are discharged through their 
proper channels, in the manner prescribed by the laws of 
healthy action. But, whenever any undue pressure col- 
lapses the vessels of any one portion of the system, and ex- 
tends itself towards other portions, the fluids are forced from 
these to the tenderest places of egress, where ihey rush 
with violence from the body. 

This is the true cause of all hemorrhages, and every oth- 
er unnatural and fcxcessive discharge. To illustrate. — A pa- 
tient was threatened with hemorrhage; a Botanic Physician 
was immediately called j the process of raising the heat, re- 
lieving the local pressure, and discharging the obstructions 
was strictly followed, and no hemorrhage occurred. A sec- 
ond person was threatened with the same disease, from the 
same cause. A learned Physician of the old school was 
called ; he prescribed ice to be eaten, (and applied to the 
body if necessarj ,) and a quantity of pills of acetate of lead, 
sulphate of morphia, with other minor articles; one to be ta- 
ken every six hours, till a dozen should be taken; promising 
the patient that there would be a check to the hemorrhage 
after the reception of the third pill. The pills were taken 
and the ice eaten, as directed, but instead of diminishing, 
the hemorrhage increased to an alarming extent. After 
twenty-four hours, a Botanic Physician was called. He used 
heat instead of ice, and relaxing fluids instead of astringent 
metals. In fifteen minutes the hemorrhage was evidently 
controlled, and in ninety minutes it entirely disappeared, no 
more to return. In a few days the patient was as well as 
usual. A third patient was threatened with the same dis- 
ease, from the same cause; the regular practice was pur- 
sued under the direction of several emment physicians, 
and in three weeks the patient was — dead! 

The first patient followed the new practice from the be- 
ginning, and no bad consequences ensued. The second 
commenced with the old practice, grew worse, resorted to 
ihe new, and was soon cured. The third took the old course 
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iron) Srst to last, when death ch)sed the scene! We leave 
you to comment. 

Another patient was laboring under an unnatural dis- 
charge of a different fluid. The prescriptions of the Physi- 
cian, for three weeks, seemed only to aggravate the disease. 
A Botanic Physician stepped in one evening.raised the heat, 
threw off the pressure, discharged the obstructions, and left 
the patient entirely free from trouble. 

We do not pretend to any ski!! in surgery, but let us take 
a bird's eye view of blood-letting, the extraction of tumours 
from the flesh, the discharge of abscesses and of morbid mat- 
ter from the deep recesses of the body, (the reduction of the 
calculi, &c.) It has already been proved that bleeding is 
not required in any kind of fevers; it being necessary in 
these cases only to warm and expand the collapsed veins 
and arteries, and remove the undue pressure. 

A young man was thrown from his horse and taken up 
senseless. He was carried into a house, where he immedi- 
ately fainted. A surgeon would undoubtedly have bled him 
after his recovery from syncope, but a Botanic Physician 
entered the instant he fainted, and poured into his mouth 
some very hot medicine; he instantly revived, complained of 
cold, and was laid upon a sofa and covered with blankets. — 
The hot medicine was repeated, a chiil succ(;eded, the man 
talked at random for about half an hour, when a free per- 
spiration broke out, his reason ^returned, and all was right. 
In another half hour he rose and walked a mile to his lodg- 
ings, as though nothing had happened. 

A young lady fell from a carriage upon her face, where 
she lay speechless for ten minutes. A Botanic Doctor 
poured into her mouth a strong heat and an emetic — she 
jramediately opened her eyes, (and her mouth which had 
been set,) and asked what he was doing? He assisted her 
into the carriage, drove three miles, giving occasionally, as 
she appeared to droop, a little more of the medicine, and 
when she was carried into a house, she vomited, and, in a 
few minutes, became rational; she was carried three miles 
further, where she passed the night, and where her friends 
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strongly insisted that she should be bied by a surgeon pres- 
ent. The Botanist oV-jected, and she was well the next day. 

Tumours. — Mr. W. had a rising just below his knee, of 
niore than twelve months growth. A surgeon made an in- 
cision one inch and ahalf lonir, and down to the bone; but 
nothing was discharged save a little blood. A Botanist was 
called. He cleansed the genera! system, applied poultices 
to the tumour, and, in less than a week the surgeon's incis- 
ion was entirely healed, while a natural opening was made 
about an inch below, which discharged a large quantity of 
pus — and from which, in a few days, he drew a white core 
an inch long and half an inch thick. 

A gentleman had the rheumatism, and it settled in his leg 
and made it very painful. A Physician poulticed it and 
gave him medicine till he became fired of the process, and 
quitted the patient, saying that the flesh must be laid open 
and the bone scraped. Not much liking the scraping, he 
applied to a Botanic Doctor, who soon restored his general 
health, drove out his rheumatic pains, and, in a few months 
en'irely healed the sore Jjgg, without any scraping. 

Ah&ccss. — ^A young man had an abscess formed on the 
lungs. After a few courses of medicine, a half pint or more 
of morbid matter was ve^luntariiy discharged, the sore soon 
healed, and the pain in the breast that had been endured for 
years, departed. 

Calculi. — Two gentlemen were much afflicted with cal- 
culi: Onevi^entto Dr. Physick, and underwent the opera- 
tion of lithotomy. The other had been confined to his bed 
many months, and was toid by his physicians he could never 
he cure;!. He called a Botanic Doctor who cured him in a 
'tingle evening. His tea's had the power to dissolve the 
calculi, and carry off the solution. 

Rcdvction of Dislocations. — Experience has abundantly 
tested the fact that, dislocations ma_v be easily reduced after 
^he relaxation that may be produced by a judicious use of 
steam and lobelLa,&.c.and fractured limbs, after being splin- 
tered up, are easily preserved from mortification and sore- 
ness, and healed in a very short time, by a course of treat- 
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snenl which every one who understands the Botanic princi- 
ples can easily apply . 

But, let us not be satisfied with the arguments and testi- 
mony of friends only, especially as we can find the best au- 
thority for almost all we believe and teach, among the wri- 
tings of the most eminent for learning and experience in the 
old-school theory and practice . 

In the first place, it was the opinion of the celebrated 
medico-elecirician, Dr. Graham, of London; ofDr. Brown,of 
Edinburgh, and of Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, as well as of 
Dr. Thomson, that disease is a unit. 

2nd, The most important writers on the medical proper- 
ties of the herb called Lobelia Inflata,are Drs. Thatcher, of 
Massachusetts, and Barton & Eberie, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Thatcher highly recommends J/obelia for croup, whooping- 
cough and hydrophobia. Dr. Barton recommends it in croup 
instead of the antimonials, on account of its more certain 
action; and Dr, Eberle speaks of its excellence in croup, 
hernia, &c. It is true these physicians caution us against the 
empirical use of the article, telliog us that, in unskillful 
hands, and, m over doses, it has flien supposed to have pro- 
duced alarming and even fatal effects. But, in every case 
in which they used it themselves, they declare that it produ- 
ced the desired effect. Their onfy olijecUon to it, drawn 
from their own experience,was its speedy and violent action. 
We have no objection to its speedy and violent action, be- 
cause experience has assured us that this action is altogeth- 
er in favor of life. Dr. Barton statea,that "the United States 
does not contain a plant of more unequivocal action on the 
eystera." Unequivocal, that is, uniformly the same on the 
same persons at different times, and different persons at the 
same time. In this high commendation of Dr. Barton, we 
can cordially unite. It is surprising with what accuracy 
an experienced practitioner will predict the time and mode 
of operation of lobelia, in a given case. I have known 
them, before they began, to predict the time within from 
three to five minu! ix'. when a full course should be com- 
pleted. 
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3d. In the Edinburgh Dispensatory, we arc told that Cap- 
sicum Annuum is the purest stimulant known, and in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, it is stated that there 
is no other single article equal to it forv the suppression of 
hemorrhage. 

4th. Ill Dr. Barton's Medical Botany, the Hydrastis Can- 
Gdensis, or Biuer Golden Seal of the Botanic System, is 
pronounced one of the very best of all the vegetable tonics. 
Myrrh is considered, by medical writers, a valuable antisep- 
tic, and sundry other articles, very important articles in the 
system, we expect will be as highly commended whenever 
their value shall become known to the Faculty. 

5. A world of commendation for steam. An eminent 
medical writer remarks — "it has been generally thought 
that one constant effectof the warm bath i.s, to relax and de- 
bilitate the body; but this idea is now admitted to be foun- 
ded in mistake. It is an error to suppose that persons who 
have been immersed in the warm bath, are more liable to 
take cold, for the body is betJer able to resist cold after 
Warm and vapor bathing, than at any other time." "The 
Vapor bath used in this coiAtry [England] is simple in con- 
struction and effectual in application. It is an apparatus to 
which the steam of boiling water, either simple or mediea- , 
ted, is conveyed through pipes from a common steam boiler. 
In this apparatus, the stimulant power of heat is tempered 
and modified by the moisture diffused through the air, and 
as the elastic vapor, like air, is a less powerful conductor of 
heat than a watery fluid, ihe effect of vapor in raising the 
temperature of the body, is much less than that of the hot 
bath. Its heating effects are also further diminished by the 
copious perspiration which ensues; so that, on every ac- 
<^ount, the vapor bath is safe, in most cases more effectual 
^han the hot water bath, and may be employed with success,, 
when the latter would be attended with danger. It may 
applied also to the whole, or to any part of the body. — 
To effect this, the steam is conveyed into a wagon-roof 
frame, under a blanket or other ccvering, to confine the 
steam. The temperature of the vapor bath is from one hua- 
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rfred and ten to one hundred and twenty degrees; and, 
though from ten to fifteen minutes is generally sufficient, 
there may l)e cases where an hour may be necessary. 

Whenever the cold bath is deemed proper, the warm bath 
should first be used as a preparative. The bather should 
always go into the cold bath when warm, and seldom ex- 
ceed one plunge, which produces a glowing and healthful 
appearance of the countenance, and an additional flow of 
spirits. "After the body id properly dried and rubbed, the . 
cool air is grateful and perfectly safe. .There is no danger 
whatever from cold — we are less liable to take cold after 
warm and vapor bathing, than at any other time. When 
the bath is used for cleanliness, refreshment, or as a luxury, 
the above rule admits of no exceptions."' , .: 

"The vapor bath is to be used in ail cases of fever, when 
perspiration is particularly desirable. The more immediate 
and general effects of this bath in fever, are, that it disposes 
to a calm and sound sleep, and regulates the discharge 
from the skin: the increase of the symptoms is lessened, if 
not prevented; the head is prevented from delirium, and the 
symptoms are moderated till the disease terminates. It has 
also been found beneficial in inflammation of the bowels, 
complaints of the liver, dropsy, water in the head, glandular 
swellings of the neck, calculus complaints, gout, leprosy, 
white swelling, strangulated hernia, affections of the skin, 
&c." Our author then gives a long list of diseases, in which 
he says the cold bath is injurious, arid adds — "On the other 
hand, the warm and vapor bath, properiy regulated, will be 
found principal agents in curing most of the foregoing dis- 
orders.'" 

"In eniptions of every kind, in edematous (dough-like) 
swellings of the limbs; in stiffness and contraction of the 
joints; in all those diseases called nervous; in every case 
requiring a course of mercury, [I should rather say, that 
hns had a course of mercury— I know of none that requires 
it;] in early infancy; in the decline of life to the last stage 
of existence, the warm and vapor bath may be used wilh 
advantage and safety." 
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Let it be remembered that, by our author, steam is con- 
sidered the principal agent in curing not only the diseases 
enumerated, but nobody knows how many others, represent- 
ed by the significant &c., and that the Thomsonians use in- 
ternal remedies so much more active against diseases, and 
Jn favor of life, as to throw steam, valuable as it is, into the 
<-'haracter of a mere , auxiliary — a faithful nurse only thht 
Waits on the doctor. If steam alone, then, merits the high 
commendations I have quoted, what should be the meed of 
praise awarded to a full Thomsonian course. Could even 
the author of the Botanic System himself, have desired a 
more particular or accurate description of his steam-bath, or 
a more commendatory account of its usefulness and safety, 
than what is given in the above quotations? Hovir com- 
pletely does this author sweep away the objections of "weak- 
ening," "rendering liable to take cold," "causing inflamma- 
tions," "congestions," "delirium," "engorgements," "hem- 
orrhages," and a thousand other bugbear evils? 

But, it may be said, this is only his opinion; he does not 
give the proof. Very well — let us drav/ the proof from oth- 
er testimony. 

^^Facts. — Dr. Willich says. [Domestic Encyclopedia, vol. 
Ij page 160,] — The sweating or vapor bath is used in Rus- 
sia, by persons of every rank and age, in almost every dis- 
order, before and after a journey, hard work, &c. These 
Ire frequent at least once a week, or as often as possible, 
whether in a state of health or sickness. 

The extraordinary degree of heat produced by the evap- 
oration of water thrown upon red hot stones, in a close room, 
daises the thermometer to 146 or 168 degrees — a degree of 
^eat considerably above that which melts wax, and only 
twelve degrees below that for boiling spirits of wine. In 
^uch a bath the Russians lie naked on a bench, notwith- 
standing a profuse perspiration, sometimes for two hours 
occasionally pouring hot water over their bodies, and at 
length plunge over head into a large tub of water. Many 
rush out almost dissolved in sweat, and either throw them- 
selves into the adjoining river, or roll themselves in snow 
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during the most piercing cold, withotit suffering any incon- 
venience, and probably with advantage; for we understand 
that rheumatisms are scarcely known in Russia, and there 
is great reason to attribute this exemption to the vapor bath.'' 
Br. Charleton, who used the warm bath freelyj says: — *'Of 
996 paralytics, most of whom had resisted the power of med- 
icine, 813 wp.re benefitted by the proper application of the 
warm bath." — lb. In his views of the Russian Empire, the 
Rev. W. Tooke says: "It is not to be doubled that the Rus- 
sians owe their longevity, their robust state of health, their 
little disposition to certain mortal diseases, and their happy, 
cheerful temper, mostly to their baths. This remedy of na- 
ture's own invention, was employed with so much success 
that, for five hundred years, Rome had no other physicians." 
M. Sanay, in his letters on Egypt, says: "The Egyptians 
employ the vapor bath, for the purpose of procuring delight- 
ful sensations, and removing that irksomeness and apathy 
vt'hich is the concomitant of an idle and sensual life," &.c. 

Remark. — Tlve Turks, Egyptians and Russians bathej 
the Persians and Hindoos champoon: The Rusians plunge 
from the steam-room into rivers, or wallow in snow, and all 
for "pleasure," "luxury," delightful sensations," &,c. And 
shall we be told that a Thorcsonian steam bath, with all its 
concomitant ci.«'cumsfances, which would immeasurably en- 
hance the value of the above mentioned vapor baths, is al- 
most as much to be dreaded as death itself? Be assured, 
my friends, that they who speak any evil of such a bath, are 
either very ignorant themselves, or else ihey presume oa 
an ignorance in you, that is, to say the least of it, disgrace- 
ful to a free and enlightened community. Dr. Cooper, of 
South Carolina, recommends a steam apparatus much like 
those used by Botanic Practitioners, and says he has often 
used it with a happy effect. Can the steam that is sanative 
and luxurious in South Carolina and Russia, that procures 
delightful sensations and a beautiful glow in the counte- 
nance in Egypt, Turkhy and Persia, destroy all the health 
and beauty of the robust sons and fair daughters of this en- 
lightened city! For myself, I can safely declare that, in 
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'^t my oltservations of the practice on persons of ull ages, 
of both sexes, in a great variety of conditions and diseases, 
I have never known steam to do the least harm. On the 
contrary , I agree most cordially with the authors quoted, 
"that, when properly regulated, the steam bath will always 
be attended with advantage and safety." 

Here, perhaps, I ought to close. But the simplicity, effi- 
cacy, and value of the new mode of treating diseases, ap- 
pear so much more evident, when contrasted with the old, 
that I feel it my duty to present a sketch of what a young 
man has to do, before he is prepared to exercise the heal- 
ing art in what is called tho regular mode. — First — Ke 
must learn the situation, figure and proportion of— accord- 
ing to some authors, 210,- according to others, 248 bones ia 
the human system. To this knowledge he must add a simi- 
lar acquaintance with pairs and- separate muscles, 

a vast number and variety of arteries and veins; of nerves 
and their ramifications, and last, but not least, he must be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the structure, uses, posi- 
tion, &c.; of the organs of respiration, of digestion, absorp- 
tion and secretion. These being all tangible objects, time, 
patience and diligence, may enable the student to fasten 
their images on his mind. But his labor js but just begun. 
He has now to learn the classes, orders, genera and species 
of diseases, with a compound definition to each, especially 
the latter, which amount, according to different nosologists, 
to from eighteen to twenty-five hundred. In one work he 
will find different species of disease ranged under the same 
genus, while in another, these species will not be deemed 
worthy of a place in the same class, and in a third, they 
will be considered anomalous, and thrown into an appendix, 
as unworthy of a place in any particular class. 

An eminent medical writer remarks, that the acquisition 
^^nd retention of the specific descriptions of diseases is ut- 
terly impossible, even to the most tenacious mind; and Doc- 
tor Rush, in the exercise of the same feeling, scattered all 
iiosologies to the four winds of heaven, directing his follow- 
ers to notice only whether the symptoms were atonic of 
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entonic, and to stimulate or deplete accordingly. But there 
are yet to be learned the history, description and properties 
of 20,000 remedies, and their associaiion wiih the several 
diseases which they are supposed to counteract. And, last- 
ly, he must learn his lesson in Toxicology, that is, how to 
counteract the influence of these medicines, when they act 
as poisons instead of remedies! Thus caparisoned, he of- 
fers his services as a practitioner of medicine. But, just be- 
fore he is called to a violeat case of fever, he takes up a 
book, entitled "The Application of the Principles of Philo- 
sophical Investigation to the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine."— By John Abercrombie, M. D., F. R. S. E,, and 
First Physician to his Majesty in Scotland, and reads as 
follows: 

"A writer of high eminence has even hazarded the asser- 
tion that those persons are most confident in regard to tho 
characters of disease, whose knowledge is most limited; and 
that extended observations generally leads to doubt. When 
in the practice of medicine, we apply to new cases ihe 
knowledge acquired from others which we believe to have 
been of the same nature, the difficulties are so great, that it 
is doubtful whether, in any case, we can be said to'act upon 
experience, as we do in other departmonis of science. For 
we have not the means of determining with certamty" that the 
condition of the disease, ihe habit of the patient, and ail the 
circumstances v^hich enter into the character of the affec- 
tion, are, in any two cases, precisely the same: and, if they 
differ in any one particular, we cannot be said to act from 
experience, but only from analogy. The difiiculties and 
sources of uncertainty which meet us at every stage of such 
investigations, are in fact so numerous and great, that those 
who have had tho most extensive opportunities for observa- 
tion, will be the first to acknoivledge that our pretended ex- 
perience must, i/i |-e«eroZ, sink into analogy, and even our 
analogy too often into conjecture.'" 

"The following apologue," says Dr. Alembert, ''made by 
a physician, a man of wit and of philosophy, represents 
very well the state of that science." "Nature," says he^ 
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"is fighting with disease; a blind man armed with a club; 
that is, the physician comes to settle the difference. He 
first tries to make peace; when he cannot accomplish this, 
he lifts his club and strikes at random; if he strikes the dis- 
ease, he kills it; if he strikes nature, he slays kerP "An 
eminent physician," says the same writer, "renouncing a 
practice which he had exercised for thirty years, said" — "I 
am wearied of guessing." 

"But," continues our author, "even after we have ascer- 
tained the true relations and tendencies of things, we are 
constantly liable to disappointment in medicine, when we 
endeavor to produce certam results by bringing these ten- 
dencies into action. This arises from the silent operation 
of a new order of causes, by which the phenomena of dis- 
eases are varied and modified, and by which the action of 
external agents is aided, modified or counteracted, in a man- 
ner which altogether eludes our researches. The causes 
which thus operate are, certain powers in the living body 
itself, the action of which is entirely beyond our control; and 
others arising out of the peculiarities of age, sex, tempera- 
ment of body or mind, and mental emotions; constituting a 
class of agents of a most powerful kind, of which it is impos- 
sible to estimate the combined operation. It is farther to 
be kept in view, that these various agents may be acting to- 
gether, or in opposition to each other, or under a variety of 
combinations; and that, in reference to our attempts to act 
upon the body by remedies, they may be operating in con- 
cere with, or in opposition to, those attempts. Hence ari-^ 
ses a most extensive source of uncertainty, m all our inves- 
tigations, of which it is impossible to calculate the effect or 
extent. Hence arises also that apparent want of uniformity 
in the phenomena of disease, by which we are so much im- 
peded in our researches, and in the action of remedies, by 
which our efforts in their use are so often frustrated." In- 
deed, "why one medicine acts upon the stomach, another 
"pon the bowels, a third upon the kidneys, a fourth upon 
the skin, we have not the smallest conception. We know 
*>nly the uniformity of the facta." In his Dispensatory, be 
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reads^ — Of the modus of)Erandi of mercury, we know noth- 
ing. It seems to subvert diseased action, by substituting 
its own peculiaraction for that of the disease." Well, then, 
says the student, what is the peculiar action of this remedy? 
He turns to his manual of Toxicology, and is there inform- 
ed that mercury is a poison, which, if the constitution of the 
patient should be unable to shake it off, as the Apostle did 
the viper, "without injury," "acts through the medium of 
the circulation, promotes salivation, rots the gums, loosens 
and destroys the teeth, and often the bones of the face, pro- 
duces sltfFand incurvated limbs, edematous swelling, with 
loss of appetite, till death, in a few year?, with a friendly 
stroke, puts a period to their sufferings." 

To a benevolent heart, such as we delight to accord to 
€very student of medicine, already bounding with the desire, 
and high in the extacy of the hope of soon being able to re- 
lieve the sufferings of his fellow creatures, the perusal of 
such paragraphs as I have but just now quoted must prove 
what in common language would be styled a real damper. 
And so it appears to our young friend. What, says he, 
dropping the book on the table, and leisurely raising his 
spectacles from his eyes, after all my labor and expense, 
am I now to be assured that I cannot determine with cer- 
tainty, the characters of the most common diseases, and 
whether I can or not, are my exertions to cure them, limit- 
ed to the use of those means which, if they should fail to 
produce the desired eflfect will most certainly undermind 
and ruin the constitution of my patient? For he had just 
now read as follows : — "The action of external agents on 
the body demands our attention in two respects — as causes 
of disease and as remedies, in both which respecJa their ac- 
tion is fraught with the highest degree of uucertainty." — 
Ah! says he, medicines then are to be considered both our 
poison and our antidote-; our bane and our blessing! I al- 
most wish I had never put up my sign.— "Doctor" cries a 
messenger at the door, **Mr. A. is very sick and requests 
your presence immediately." Though he would gladly be 
excused, yet for consistency's sake he must go.. He mus- 
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ters bis lancet, bis opium and calomel, and waits on the pa- 
tient. Here is a sick man to be sure, but the symptoms do 
not enable him to determine to which of all the 2500 de- 
scriptions of disease in his Nosology he ought to refer the 
case before him, and he feels the full force of the passage in 
Dr. Abercrombie's work which he had just read. It being 
impossible to determine the exact state of the case, he deter- 
mines to treat it on general principles. The fever rages — 
he bleeds — the head is delirious, opium is administered. — 
The tongue is rough and the skin sallow — so, though with 
much reluctance, and many misgivings, yel because no sub- 
«titute is known, down goes a dose of calomel, with orders 
to clear it out with a cathartic as speedily as possible, and 
the physician departs with a trembling step and a heavy 
heart. 

With what different views and feelings the Botanic Phys- 
ician approaches a similar case, they only can tell who have 
enjoyed them. He enters the room — ho! my friend you 
have a fever. 1 am glad of that. It shows that you have 
some life in you. We have only to add a little more to it 
and you will soon be able to pui your disease to flight. He 
feels none of the responsibility of destroying the constitu- 
tion of the patient, for he intends to give him nothing that 
would hurt him if well. He does not fear being unable to 
reduce the inflammatory action, because he knows that all 
Buch effects are produced from obstructions, and that the 
remedies he uses, in the language of Dr. Barton, "act moat 
Unequivocally on the system," and if given in sufficient 
quantities, under proper circumstances, will infallibly dis- 
engage the obstructions, expand the arteries and veins and 
restore regularity to the action of the blood and heat. In 
the course of three hours all this work is completed, and a 
few after tonics, with nutricious diet, restores the patient to 
his wonted health and activity. 

In addition to the testimony of Dr. Abercrombie and oth- 
ers, adduced, I may state that instances not a few, have 
come under my own observation, in which experienced 
physicians have totally raisunderetood the character of the 
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diseases and practised improperly according to their own 
principles. In aot a few of these cases, after the physicians 
had exhausted their skill, the Botanist speedily restored the 
patient to health. Our titne forbids me to give the par- 
ticulars. 

Finally, friends, I have given you a history of the discov- 
ery of the Botanic remedies, and of the arrangement into a 
system of the principles they developed. I have given you 
the most flattering testimony of the most eminent medical 
men, to the correctness of the system and the value of the 
principal remedies. 

I have contrasted the simplicity of this syBtera, the ease 
and expedition with which it may be acquired, and the safe- 
ty and success with which it may be practised by any man 
or woman of common sense and a decent education, with 
the vast labor, expense, time, &c., of acquiring even a mod- 
erate acquaintance with the regular practice, and the great 
danger and uncertainty in its exhibition when acquired. I 
hope, therefore, I shall not be criticised harshly, or judged 
uncharitably, if I conclude this address by stating that, for 
simplicity of theory, facility of attainment, certainty, safety, 
and efficacy of remedial action, and last but not least, the 
accommodation of the practice to the capacity of the heads 
of every family, thus enabling them to afford instant relief 
often, when, if they were obliged to send for a physician, the 
disease would accomplish the work of death before he could 
arrive, the Botanic System of Medical Practice, in the opin- 
ion of your humble speaker, is worthy of all acceptation. 
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Such are the silly prejudices that prevail in this world of 
bigotry and superstition, that with many, a bare sight of the 
caption that stands at the head of this article, will be suffi- 
cient to hurl our little book to hopeless oblivion. But I sub- 
mit to a pecuniary sacrifice, and popular sneers, to do good 
to the suffering family of man. The vapor bath is highly 
extoled by the medical faculty, as a remedy for disease, and 
the multitudes follow in the wake of popular opinion. But 
the moment we use the word steam, instead of the vapor, 
(which is only another word for the same thing) and "death 
is in the pot." But it is time thai this medical humbug 
were brought under the influence of right reason and com- 
mon sense, rather than the blind dictation of an interested 
few. The use of vapor or steam to remove disease is of 
Very ancient origin, as I could abundantly show, would my 
limits admit. But during more modern times, various fix- 
lures have been employed with a design more conveniently 
and effectually to apply steam to the human body for heal- 
ing purposes. And these have usually been termed the 
Vapor bath, which ought to be an appendage of every infir- 
mary. But it can hardly be expected that families in gen- 
eral will be in possesion of such. We speak then of the 
next best method which can generally be employed to effect 
'his object. Then let several stones, of from four to six 
pounds weight, more or less, be placed on the fire where 
they will become very hot, and while these are heating let 
the patient receive a dose, several times repeated, of dia- 
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phoretic powders, cayenne, ginger, common pppper, or dia- 
phoretic herbs prepared in hot water, to be drank as hot as 
convenient. Then let an iron vessel be prepared contain- 
ing hot water sufficient to half, or more than half imnierse 
one of these stones. Then let the patient be divested of his 
outer garments, and sit or stand, over or near the vessel 
containing the water, so that a blanket, coverlet or quilt, 
hung around him will embrace this with himself, and then 
let the bottom of the covering be raised, and one of these 
stones be carefully placed in the water and the covering be 
let down, if the heat be not greater than can be born. And 
as the heat passes off, the stone may be turned over, and 
when it ceases to throw sufficient heat this may be taken 
out, and another put in, and so continue as long as needful. 
Let the patient at the same time drink freely and frequent- 
ly of the hot drinks as before, and wipe the face and breast 
frequently with cloths wet in cold water, especially if indi- 
cations of faintness prevail. And let this process be contin- 
ued if practicable, till the sweating is copious and free, 
which will generally take place in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Then let the patient be placed in bed, with a plentiful cov- 
ering, and stones, as hot as can be with safety, wrapped in 
wet cloths, and these again in dry ones, be placed at the 
feet, sides, &c., to continue the sweat as long as desired. — 
And if an emetic is needful to be given it should be com- 
menced as soon as the patient is in bed, as it will operate 
more easily at this time than any other. (See the article 
lobelia.) But it should be observed that if the patient bo 
too feeble to sit, or stand over the steam the whole process 
of sweating must be performed in bed, in the manner last 
mentioned. And in either case, after the sweating is dis- 
continued, it is desirable that the surface of the body and 
limbs should be wiped off with clothes wet in cold water or 
vinegar, the under clothes be changed, and then, with dry 
sheets, the patient should be left quietly to rest in bed. 

If an attack is to be made on a formidable disease of long 
standing, as of dropsy, rheumatism, consumption, or chronic 
liver complaint. The slate of the bowels, if out of order, 
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ought first to be regulated with mild cathartics or injectionp, 
the bitter tonics and diaphoretic powders, with other vvarta- 
ing stimulants, should also be used, for two, three or four 
days according to circumstances. And then if the debility 
is great, the application of steam and the attempt at vomit- 
ing should be very light, gradually increasing in severity as 
the process is repeated. But if the disease is of recent oc- 
currence, & the strength of the patient not very much redu- 
ced, the above process, which with little variations is termed 
by Thompsonians, "a course of medicine" may be ventured 
upon immediately. We have referred to the lobelia as an 
emetic because we think that in general, it will be found 
far preferable to any other, but some rare instances have 
occurred, in which it has not so well agreed with the circum- 
stances of the patient as some other article. In such a case 
it may be prepared in a strong decoction, or tea, of bone- 
eel, the lobelia to be added after the tea has become copied, 
nearly to blood heat, and then steeped . Or the boneset and 
blood root, or vervain, combined or separated, may be used 
to advantage ;also the imported epicac, or what is vastly bet- 
ter, the American grey epicac, having more than twice its 
medicinal power. I should have given this article a place 
among my "Botanic Remedies," but I could not find a 
description of it in any Botanic Author, and I was afraid to 
trust my own memory. But still, I will now make the al- 
^ tempt according to my best recollection. It is found on 
lands lightly timbered, or in fields partially cultivated, al- 
ways in a dry, light, sandy soil, it grows to the height of 
about two feet, its form is erect and beautiful, numerous 
branches towards the top, with small white blows of a pink 
form, though not more than one eighth part the size. These 
begin to appear, about the first of July and contmue more 
or less till prevented by frost. At the bottom of the stalk,^ 
when broken a milky substance exudes. The root is gea- 
erally less in size than the finger, runs directly down, so 
deep that its extremity is seldom, or never found. A small 
neck, of less than half the size of the root, extend some five 
or six inches in length between the stalk and the root. The 
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root has but little or no taste or smell. 

But to return from this digression, to the subject of steam, 
which may be used for almost every purpose, ihat the fruit- 
ful imagination of man can invent, but not to remove dis- 
ease, or, at least, if it is so used, it must be called vapor or 
"it will often kill folks." But I have an apology to offer for 
the careless prejudices of my anti steam friends. Many have 
started out, with a sack of lobelia and some pepperish com- 
pounds raising the steam and crying "heal is life and cold is 
death," as ignorant of the nature of disease and the power 
of medicine almost as the horses that they rode upon, if they 
chanced to have any. And it will not be thought strange 
that such have borne a part with the systematic calomelizers 
themselves in the dcstruciion of human life. And that con- 
sequent prejudices should of course prevail. 

Bui this state of things has in a great measure passed 
away, and botanic physicians, are in many instances, men 
of science, not inferior to any other class. And though these 
may be called "steam doctors" qnd every naughty name 
that malice, jealousy and ignorance can invent. Yet in the 
hands of such, the botanic remedies are used with perfect 
safety, and exert a mighty influence in removing disease, 
especially when aided by the power of steam, or if you 
please the vapor bath. And indeed persons more illiterate, 
in the humble walks of life, if well instructed in some gen- 
eral principles of the treatment of disease, may, in most 
cases, be equally successful. And so we say, let every 
man, as much as possible, become his own doctor, though 
the craft should really be endangered thereby. 

But I cannot feel willing to leave this subject without be- 
ing more explicit as to the particular design of sweating 
as a remedy for disease. A constant, though insensible per- 
spiration is indispensibie, in order to the enjoyment of per- 
fect health. And the work of disease, is to arrest and ob- 
struct this healthful termmation to Ihe outer surface. And 
hence, in simple diseases, of recent occurrence, it sometimes 
happens that a bare removal of such obstructions, by ex- 
citing a copious perspiration. Is all that is needful in order 
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to restore heaUh, And the steaming process as described 
above, is the best that we know of to effect this object. 

But its principle design is to give efficiency to other rem- 
edies. First, by arousing to action the dormant energies of 
the sluggish system, by which means, external and internal 
remedies become more effectual, especially emetics, which 
are thus rendered not only more efficient, but vastly more 
easy. And hence, they will admit of continued repetition, 
without an5 serious inconvenience to the patient, till they 
shall have removed all obstructions from the diseased parts, 
which are thus brought within the reach of remedies, which 
would otherwise have remained entirely excluded. And 
while our experience and observations corroborate this the- 
ory, we are constrained to affirm that any given amount of 
medicines judiciously administered, for the removal of dis- 
ease, will be more productive of the designed result, when 
preceeded or accompanied by this potent and harmless aux- 
illiary, than four tinses the amount without such an append- 
age. Or at least, we think this is strictly true with refer- 
ence to chronic diseases of an obstinate character and long 
standing. Indeed, I have no doubt but many thousands of 
such cases have occurred with the unfortunate victims of 
popular prejudice, who have been pronounced incurable, 
and thus doomed to a speedy mortality, who might have 
been quickly restored to perfect health by a practical adhe, 
ranee to the principles which we have advocated. "Oh, 
that they were wise, that they understood this!" 

We insert the following from the Investigator, as an 

amusmg specimen of the efi*ects of a course of medicine. — 

Mr. Chase says: 

"I went to several of the medical faculty for relief from ills 
which all are subject to more or less in life; and, after trying 
all their medicines without relief, I asked them what ihey 
thought of a Thouisonian course; for they were all my friends. 
Oh, said one, if you go there, I advise you to make your will- 
Another said, they will certainly steam you to death' Anoth- 
er said, only let them get the Lobeha iato you, and you are a 
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dead man ; if we can't cure you with our scientific nfiedicines> 
which are used by the faculty in England, in France, and in 
fact all over the world wherever there is the least pretension 
to science; I say, if we can't cure, quack Doctors never can. 
These arguments, I confess, carried almost irresistible weight; 
Ecience all on their side, thinks I to myself, so if a man dies 
under their scientilic operation, it is the Lord's will; and bles- 
sed be the name of the Lord, 13 these scientific gentlemen's 
response, and the relatives of the deceased say amen, and that 
is the last we hear of the victim cut off in the flower of life 
and usefulness! 

In spile of the remonstrances of these scientific Doctors, I 
ventured to call on a Thomsonian Doctor; fori thought that 
they could not kill me by Lobelia or steam, if I only spoke to 
them on the subject. So I ventured to call on one, whom I 
found to be a very courteous and civil gentleman, and when 
he informed me of the number of patients he had had, and the 
small number he had lost, I could hardly believe him until he 
set the matter beyond dispute by giving me the most uneqtliv- 
ocal evidence. On the slrenst-h of what I witnessed, I instant- 
ly took a course. While under the operation of the Lobelia, 
1 must confess that of all the queer sensations I ever felt, this 
was the queerest; tor it was down the middle of me — up again 
cut off hands right and left — a pigeon wing in the feet — up 
pgain;down again, and so on, and so forth. While this strange 
herb was playing such fantastic tricks within me, you may well 
guess what ray impressions wpre under Us seeming gambols. — 
The truth is, I was most terribly frighiened; for I had heard 
that, if it refused to come up again, then it was all over with 
me; and when I thought of those hard terms of which I had 
been informed, such as bull dog, belly-my grizzle, screw auger, 
pod auger, kill devil, k,c. fac. thinks I to myself, sure enough, 
i have signed my death warrant now. I took a look at the 
glorious luminary of the day, which was shining into my room; 
it was a long and Hngering'look ; for I thought surely it was 
my very last. Farewell to father, mother, sisters and broth- 
ers, I bid you all adieu. Here I am led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, or like a man on the bosom of the deep blue ocean 
with not even a solitary plank to cling to. Thousands of ideas 
were rushing to my brain; among them I recognized the Bible 
evidences of the existence of a God. Thinks I, if there be 
one, he will catch me now, and this Lobelia is a trap hfe has 
Bet for me. Then I thought of my scientific friends. What 
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a fool I was, said I, for not taking their advice, and never to 
have cro68ed the threshhoid of a Thomsonian Doctor. J then 
thought I might possibly cut and run by leaving my bed, in 
fny shirt; but then the ridiculous figure I should cut in the 
street among the dandies who would think a bedlamite had 
broken loose. But I did not mind that; so said f, here I go;; 
but the Lobelia had got me by the hip; and I was like an in- 
fant in the hands of a giant. Ail these thoughts and many 
more rushed through iny brain in about thirty minutes, when 
the Lobelia, having done its office, came up in one of the most 
delightful vomits I ever experienced, i fflt like another man; 
the sun seemed to shine brighter than it had doue for a long 
time before; and, in about six hours, I had gone through what 
was termed a Thomsonian course of medicine. I thought, to 
be sure, I was a dead man while under the operation; but what 
was my astonishment when I got down to the table? I who 
had previously been livmglike a hermit, on pulse and potatoes, 
bread and milk, having no appetite at all, was now seized wiih 
an appetite that resembled that of a shark or a sturgeon; for i 
Pat every thing and any thing! Don't be afraid, says the 
Doctorj we don't go upon the starving system here. But. 
won't it hurt me] says I. Look at my patients, says he, hero 
around this table, and then judge if their food hurts them. — 
Finding that they were playing the game of knife and fork, 
without a thought as to future consequences, I chinred in ot 
course, as I was no dabster at that game, I remembered, when 
in health. Well, 1 made a hearty meal, which I had not done 
for years; and I followed it up daily, with regular courses of 
the medicine weekly; and here I am, as it were, a regenerated 
man. A statue ought to be erected to the immortal foucder 
of the system, with Ills brows bound round with a fillet of the 
Emetic Herb. But will it be believed in after ages that a law 
was passed in this my native State to prevent a Thomsonian 
from collecting his debts'? The law, I believe, is repealed, but 
it will, nevertheless, be an everlasting stigma on the aristocra- 
cy of this Commonwealth. I would wish no greater honor 
than the honor which will be conferred on this honest disciple 
of nature, iSamuel Thomson, by nations yet unborn, who will 
venerate his name as one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. 

If we can cover the sun with a blanket, then the properties 
of this herb Lobelia, which he has so fully developed, can be 
covered and concealed. HENRY M. CHASE. 
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OF MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS. 



The doses of medicine are not reducible to any general 
rules, from iheir general similarity of operation, or any oth- 
er circumsiancea. The principal circumstances by which 
they are influenced, are, sex, temperament idisyncracy, 
habit and disease. 

— From infancy to manhood, a larger dose of any 
medicine is requisite to produce its effects, in proportion to 
the advance in life. From manhood to old age there is a 
similar gradation with regard to diminishingof dose, though 
in much less proportion than that which regulates the in- 
crease. The following table has been supposed to shew 
these proportions: 

TABLE. 

Let the dose for a person of middle age, be 1 or 1 drachm. 
For one, from 14 to 21 years, it will be 2-3or 2 scfuples. 

" 7 to 14 « « l-2or halfdr'm. 

" 4 to 7 « 1 3 or 1 scruple, 

u of 4 years of age, « 1-4 or 15 grains. 
" « 3 « u 1-6 or 12 scruple 

u «» 2 «' (( 18 or 8 grains. 

" 1 " " 1-12 or 5 grains. 

,i « 7 weeks old, « 1-15 or 4 grains. 
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OF PREPARING EXTRACTS. 

Such articles as admit of being prepared m form of ex- 
tract, ought to be thoroughly boiled for a considerable length 
of time, and the water poured ofi'and saved; and to be boil- 
ed again in other water, as before, till the strength of the 
article is principally obtained, then let the substance be 
thrown away, and the water, with the former, strained and 
settled, then carefully poured into the boiler, leaving a 
sediment if there be any. And this to be boiled down till 
it begins to thicken considerably, and then, if it is designed 
for pillSjit should be put into a tin pan or other vessel of tin 
or earthen, and that placed in a kettle of water which must 
be made to boil, till the extract shall be reduced to the 
thickness or consistency required. 



OF PREPARING DECOCTIONS. 

Some articles will admit of being prepared in decoction, 
which cannot well be exhibited in extracts. That is, such 
as are injured by boiling, and at the same time will admit 
of being steeped in water nearly boiling hot without being 
injured. This is the case with many roots, bark and herbs, 
the active principle of which, exists in a volatile oil, which 
can be flung off by distillation. But others, again, that are 
more aromatic, possessed of a principle still more volatile, 
■will admit of but very moderate steeping. Such are all the 
mints, balm,wormwood and tansy, together with many roots 
and barks. And the lobelia, especially, ought not to be 
steeped in water warmer than the finger can be borne in. 



OF PREPARING OINTMENTS. 

Most persons, in preparing ointments and salves from 
■^'egetable substances, endeavor, first, to obtain the strength 
of the articles by boiling, and ihen drying down the decoc- 
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tion to a suitable consistency, and then they add tallow, lard 
or other oily substance, with rosin and wax as required, 
and continue it over the heat till the water is evaporated. — 
But it will be seen by the principle exhioited above, that 
in most cases, they thus destroy the principle virtues of tho 
•article designed to be used. Whereas, if they would first 
tnelt the tallow, lard or oil, and then put into it the articles, 
the virtues of which they wish to extract, and simmer it 
over the fire, with care not to burn, till the substance be- 
comes dried to a crisp, then strain and press in a strong 
cloth, and to this add rosin or wax, as required, and simmer 
together ; the omtmenlthus prepared would be vastly better. 



OF COMPOUNDS. 

Great advantages result from judiciously compounding 
several medicinal articles in one. A careful reference, 
however, should be had to tbe character or qualities of the 
articles thus to be associated: that they do not conflict or 
mutually oppose. As for instance, to combme cathartics 
with astringents, stimulants with antispasmodic, &.c. But 
by associating medicinal agents which have an affinity, but 
not an identity of character, the object had in view may be 
effected, while their influence will be more genera!, less 
local or concentrated,; and of course their operations will bo 
attended with less inconveniences; and generally with mora 
effect. The following forms of compounds, I select mostly 
from various authors and private individuals, and insert noth- 
ing but what I consider truly valuable. Hence, 1 reject 
many popular remedies, because my judgement does noi 
approve. My arrangements will be, in a great measure, 
promiscuous ; so a reference must be made to the index, fur 
any article sought. 



ADHESIVE AND STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 
Take of white Rosin, (or any other,) 3 pounds. 
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Take of Beeswax, 



4 ounces. 

4 " 
4 « 



« Burgundy Pitch, 



« Mutton Tallow, 



Mellthese together, and then add: 



Sweet oil, 
Camphor, 
West India Runn, 
Sassafras oil, 



1-2 ounce. 
1-2 « 
1 gill. 



1-2 ounce. 



When the latter articles have become incorporated with 
the former, let the whole be poured into a vessel of water, 
and xvork it in the hands till cold. In some seasons and cli- 
tnates, a little more rosin, or a little more sweet oil is re- 
quired, to make it of the right consistence. This is used as 
a sticking plaster ; and also in rheumatism. It is likewise 
useful in cuts, ulcers, &.c. — [American Practice.] 



Mix and bottle for use. Dose— (rom half a tea spoonfull 
to a table spoonful!, repeated according to circurastancea. 
This tincture is used not only in cases of fits, spasms, &c. 
but in all violent attacks of disease£,and in cases of suspend- 
ed animation from drowning, hanging, by lightning or any 
other cause whatever. It also operates as a speedy emetic, 
and should therefore be used in all cases of the accidental 
or criminal introduction of poisonous substances into the 
stomach. It may likewise be employed to facilitate the 
■operation of an eraelic of the more common preparations of 
lobelia, for which purpose it may be administered in tea 
or table spoonful doses. The tincture of which the Anti- 
spasmodic Tincture is composed, ought to be fully saturated; 
■^hat is, made as Blrong as the different articles will njak© 
■them. 



ANTI-SPASMODIC TINCTURE. 



Take of Lobelia seeds, 

" Tincture of Cayenne. 
Nervine Tincture, 



1 pint. 
1 « 

3 gills. 
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ASTRINGENT TONIC. 

Take of, Birth root, or Beth root, 

" Pleurisy root, I equal 

Bayberry, (bark of the roo'f,) J parts. 

" Hemlock,(the inner bark of the tree) J 

All finely pulverised and well mixed. One ounce of this 
powder to be steeped in one and a half pints of water. — 
Dose — half a tea-cupfull, with from half to a whole lea- 
spoonfull of cayenne in it, sweetened if most agreeable. A 
dose of this tea may be taken three limes a day in ordinary 
cases, but in diarrhoea, dysentery, floodings, &,c. the doses 
should be more frequent. The most economical method of 
preparing this medicine, is to take what sifts or bolts out of 
such different articles as are pulverised very fine for mak- 
ing the diaphoretic powders; as there is always a certain 
portion of them which it is very difficult to grind, particular- 
ly of the hemlock and bayberry. 



THE ANODYNE WASH. 

Four Gallons. — Take fifteen pounds of blood beets sliced, 
boil to two gallons, and strain. Then add, while warm,one 
pound and a half of sal ammoniac, and a half a pound of 
opium. Stir it occasionally, till they are dissolved; when 
the whole may be strained ; and add to it two gallons of proof 
spirits. A little spirits of lavender may be added to give it 
a flavor. This will be found a valuable cooling and ano- 
dyne application in all cases of inflammation, bruises, pains, 
&c. 



ASTHMATIC TINCTURE. 

Take half a pound of quick lime, slack it by turning on 
two quarts of hot water, and while it is slacking and boiling, 
jstir in two spoonsfuU of tar; mix them well together, and 
then let it settle. Take half a pound of wild turnip, half a 



pound of milk weed roots, fresb, a small handfull of lobelia; 
bruise and infuse them in two quarts of wine, in a sand heat 
for twenty-four hours ; then press and strain, and add to it 
the lime-water, and bottle it for use. 

Dose— a wine glass full three times a day. 

This is useful in coughs, asthmas, consumptions, hyster- 
ics, spasms, &c. 



BATHING DROPS. 

To one quart of alchohol, add one ounce of hemlock oil; 
one ounce of gum guaiacum, pulverized; one ounce of gum 
myrrh ; two tea spoonsful of Cayenne or red pepper. Shake 
them well together, and bottle for use. 

For rheumatic pains, or pain in the head, stomach, or 
elsewhere, bathe the parts every night and morning. They 
may be taken internally at the same time, in water or on 
sugar, in doses from ten to sixty drops. 



BITTER TOiNIC. . 

Take of, Poplar bark, 1 pound. 

" Golden Seal, 1 « 

" Bayiaerry, (bark of the root) 1 " 

" Columbo root, 1 **' 

" Capsicum, 6 ounces. 

« Cloves, 8 « 

" Loaf or lump sugar, 4 pounds, 12 " 
beinga quantity equal to all the other articles. All to be 
finely pulverized; sifted, and well mixed. J)ose — one tea- 
spoonful in either hot or cold water; or the powders may be 
^aken into the mouth, moistened with saliva and swallowed, 
or washed down with cold water. Qne ounce of these bit-^ 
<era added to a quart of wine; dose, a wine glass full three 
iiiDes a day, is an excellent preparation. 

BLISTERING PLASTER. 
7 ake of yellow wax, pine resin, olive oil, each two parts; 
H 
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cantharides, in powder three parts. To the wax, resin and 
oil, previously melted together, add the cantharides, care- 
fully stirring the whole until cool. 



CATHARTIC PILLS. 



Take of, Mandrake root, 6 ounces. 

" Black root, 4 " 

" Blood root, 4 " 

" Blue Flag, * 8 " 

" Lobelia Seeds, 4 « 

« Cayenne, 1-2 « 



Ail finely pulverized, sifted and well mixed. To form into 
pills, make a thick mucilage of gum Arabic, peach tree gum, 
or even slippery Elm bark by dissolving in water, or in- 
stead of this take molasses and moisten the powders just so 
as to make them adhere together. Then form them into 
pills about the size of a pea, and roll them in fine slippery 
Elm, bayberry, or flour ; lay them in a dry place exposed to 
the air to dry, after which they may be put into boxes, and 
have a little fine bayberry or elm mingled with them to 
preven their adhering together. /?ose— from three to 
six, taken in ordinary cases, at bed time; or two thirds may 
be taken at night, and the remainder in the morning. 

Or thus— Extract, of Mandrake one part, butternut bafk 
two parts, dried down to the consistency of tar, then let it 
cool till the finger can be borne in it, then thicken it with a 
very finely sifted powder of culver root, two parts, blug flag 
one part, blood root one part,good African cayenne one part, 
pill and dry, and keep from the air as much as possible. — 
This composition will be found of great value in all billious 
disorders ; from two to five may be required at a dose. 

It will be observed that in the above formula it is a mat- 
ter of no consideration as to what quantity is taken for one 
part, asrall other parts must be in proportion. 

COMPOSITION POWDERS. 
The coropoundg thus designated by Thomsonian Physi- 
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«ians is, according to Dr. Tiiomson, made up in Ihe following 
QEtanner: 

Take of, Bayberry bark, 2 pounds. 

« Hemlock inner bark, 1 *« 

" Ginger root, 1 " 

« African Cayenne, 2 ounces. 

« Cloves, 2 « 

All made fine and sifted through a fine sive, Dr. Thompson 
remarks of this that it is good for a relax, dysentery, pain 
in the stomach or bowels, to remove all obstruction caused 
by cold, &,c. It is no doubt a medicine of considerable val- 
ue, but it has of late received so many additions and modi- 
fications, that It is now used by but few in its original form, 
even among Thompsonians themselves. 

THE CHILDREN'S CORDIAL. 

Take two ounces each, of common pink blows, smellage 
root, and pleurisy root; boil to one quart; strain, and add 
one quart of fourth proof brandy, and one pound of sugar. — 
Dose, for an infant, a tea spoonful, repeating if necessary. 

For the colics, fits, green stools, &c., of children, this is 
an excellent remedy. 



CONSERVE FOR COUGHS. 

Take three parts of fresh comfrey root, and one part of 
green Indian turnip; bruise together into a fine paste, and 
add two parts of refined sugar. Mix. 

A table-spoonful of this may be eaten three or four times 
a day, for coughs, &c . 

CANCER PLASTER. 
Take of. Red clover blossoms, 4 lbs, 

« Roots, or roots and tops, of narrow Dock, 1 " 
Or any larger quantity in the same proportion, boil in water 
until the strength is out, then separate the clover and dock 
from the liquor, carefully pressing out all the juice, and re- 
turn it again into the kettle, and continue the boiling with 
the utmost care to prevent burning, until reduced to the 
eoasistence of a salve or plaster. 
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To avoid all hazard of burning, put the liquid, when boil- 
ed down pretty thick, into an earthen pan or other suitable 
vessel, which must then be placed in a kettle of water over 
the fire and boiled until the liquid is reduced to a proper 
consistence. 



THE GREEiN SALVE. 

To three pounds of lard, add a quarter of a pound of bees- 
wax,- two ounces of verdigris, finely pulverized; and one 
pound of scotch snuff. Melt, and stir till cold. 

This is a moat excellent salve for cleansing and bringing 
life and action into foul and ugly ulcers. 

SALVE FOR WOMEN'S SORE BREAST. 
Take one pound of tobacco, one pound of spikenard and 
half a pound of comfrey, boil them in three quarts of cham- 
ber ley, till almost dry, press out the juice, add to it bees- 
wax and rosin, or pitch, equal parts sufficient to make it a 
salve, by simmering over a very moderate heat. Apply 
this salve to the part complaining. 

WELL'S COMPOUiND TINCTURE OF VALERIAN. 
Take of, Valerian root, , 7 ounces. 

" Liquorice root, 5 " 

« Oil of anise, 1 
" Gum camphor, 1 drachm. 

« Alchohol, 1 1-2 pints. 

The solid articles to be pulverized, and digested in a hot 
sun heat for ten days, shaken every day, then strained or 
filtered. Dose. — from one to three tea spoonfuls, every fif- 
teen minutes, until relief is oblained. 

Useful as a nervine, and to ease painj and far preferable 
to paregoric, for children. 

FEMALE STRENGTHENING SIRUP. 
Take one fourth of a pound of comfrey root, dried; two 
ounces of elecampane root, and one dunce of hoarhound. — 

B 'il from three quarts to three p'nt?; »^r: h. and add while 
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warm, half an ounce of beth root, pulverized j a pint of 
brandy and a pound of loaf sugar. 

Dose — from half to two thirds of a wine glass full, three 
or four times a day. This is used in female weaknesses, 
bearing down of the womb, fluor albus, debility and relaxa- 
tion of the genital organs, barrenness, &c. 

MOTHER'S CORDIAL. 

One Gallon. — Take one pound of the partridge berry vine 
or squaw vine, dried ; and one fourth of a pound of high 
cranberry or cramp barkj boil in two gallons of water to 
three quarts; strain, and add one quart of brandy and one 
pound of sugar. Dose — in the latter stages of pregnancy, 
half a wine glass full every night on going to bed, in a little 
warm water. The dose may be increased to a gill, if 
necessary, to relieve cramps and pain. 

This is an inestimable cordial for pregnant women, and 
should be used in all cases, for at least two or three weeks 
previous to confinement, as a preparatory. 

^ Stramonium.— TINCTURE or GREEN DROOP. 

Take one quart of stramonium seeds, pulverized: boil in 
four quarts of water to two quarts j strain, and add two 
quarts of spirits. Dose — from ten to twenty drops, two or 
librae times a day. 

SORREL PLASTER or SALVE. 
Take the common sheep sorrel, any quantity, bruise and 
press out the juice, place it on plates in the sun, until it has 
dried away to a proper consistence for a plaster. This may 
be applied to the cancer, spread on paper or a piece of blad- 
der made soft, and must occasionally be renewed. If it 
prove too painful, it may be left off at night, and re-applied 
in the morning. 

TONIC TINCTURE. 
^ Thirty-two Gallcns. — In thirty-two gallons of good sound 
cider, infuse five pounds of the inner bark of white oak, 
pulverized J eight pounds of horse-radish root, bruised ; and 
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three pounds of seneca snake root, bruised. Cover it, and 
let it stand in a warm place, or over a gentle heat (not ex- 
ceeding blood heat) for six days. Then strain the liquor off 
into a clean cask, and add three pounds of the carbonate, or 
rust of iron, and two ounces of the oil of cloves, decomposed 
in alcohol. Let this now stand for two or three weeks, 
shaking it up occasionally, and not entirely excluding the 
air; when it will be sufficiently prepared to draw off into 
bottles, or it may remain in the cask. To every bottle of 
the tincture, add half an ounce of "Turlington's Balsam of 
Life." Shake them together till they are incorporated, 
when the composition is ready for use. Dose — from one- 
third to two-thirds of a common wine glass full, three times 
a day, before meals. In all cases of debility, and weakness 
of blood, in consumption, dropsy, long continued ague's, ob- 
structed menses, &c., this tonic tincture will be found an 
invaluable medicine. 



TURLINGTON'S BALSAM QF LIFE. 

Take of Benzoin, three ounces; Balsam of Peru, two 
ounces; Hepatic aloes, half an ounce; rectified spirits of 
wine, one quart. Digest with a gentle heat three days, and 
strain. This preparation has long been celebrated under 
the different names of Peman Balsam, Balsam ofBerne^ 
Friar's Balsam, JesuWs Drops, &c. 



DECOCTION OF SARSAPARILLA. 
Take of fresh sarsaparilla rbot, and bruise, two ounces of 
the dry, or twice the quantity of the green; shavings of qua- 
iacura (lignum vilse) wood, one ounce. Boil over a slo\\r 
fire in three quarts of water to one; adding towards the end, 
half an ounce of sassafras, the bark of the root, and one 
ounce of liquorice, strain. This is usually employed in re- 
moving the effects of mercury. It strengthens the stomach 
and restores flesh and vigor to the habits emaciated by ve- 
nerial disease. It may also be token in rheumatism, and 
all disorders proceeding from foulness of blood. Take from 
a pint and a half to a quart in a day. 
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BALSAM OF HONEY. 
Take gum Benzoin, one drachm; Balsam Tolu,two dr'ms; 
♦ saffron, half a drachm; honey, four ounces; alcohol, a pint. 
Digest. Dose — one drachm three times a day. This is 
very useful in coughs. 

ALUM EYE WATER, , 
Take of alum, half a drachm ; beat it with the white of an 
egg till it forms a curd. This curd is an excellent applica- 
tion for severe inflammations of the eyes; and the remain- 
ing water is efficacious as a wash. It allays the heat, and 
restrains the flux of humours. The curd should not be kept 
on more than three hours or four at most . 



ANODYNE FOMENTATION. 
Take of white poppy heads, two ounces; elder flower?, 
half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil to two pints. This 
fomentation is used for relieving acute pain. 

COMMON FOMENTATION. 
Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of 
each two ounces; water, two quarts. Spirits may be added 
as required. 

OINTMENT OF STRAMONIUM. 
Take of fresh leaves of stramonium, bruised, five pounds:, 
lard, fourteen pounds. Let them simmer together over a 
gentle fire, till the leaves become crisp and dry. Then press 
out the lard, return it into the vessel when cleansed, and 
add to every pound of the compound, two ounces of beeswax. 
Set the whole on the fire : when the wax has melted remove 
the vessel, and let it rest while the contents gradually cool,, 
that the impurities may subside. This ointment has been 
found to afford relief in external inflammations and piles. 

VOLATILE LINIMENT. 
Take of sweet oil, an ounce; spirit of hartshorn, half an 
ounce. Shake them together. It is said that in the inflam- 
matory quinsey, a piece of flannel moistened with this lioi- 
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mentj and applied (o the throat, to be renewed every four or 
five hours, is one of the most efficacious remedies, and sel- 
dom fails to carry off the complaint. 

COMPOUND PILLS OF RHUBARB. 
Rhubarb in powders, one ounce; socotorine aloes, six 
drachms; myrrh, half an ounce; volatile oil of peppermint, 
half a drachms Make them into a mass with a sufficient 
quantity of sirup of orange pee!. This is a moderate lax - 
ative, much employed, especially in dyspeptic affections, to 
obviate costiveness and greatly stimulate the intestines. — 
Two pills are taken at bed time. 

PILLS FOR JAUNDICE. 
Take of castile soap, socotorine aloes and rhubarb, each 
one drachm. Make them into pills, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of sirup or mucilage. These pills, with the assistance 
of proper diet will often cure the jaundice. Three or four 
of them twice a day may be taken, more or less, as is ne- 
cessary to keep the bowels open. 

ALUM WHEY. 
Boil two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk, till 
iit is curdled; then strain out the whey. This whey is ben- 
eficial in immoderate flow of the menses, and in diabetesj 
The dcse is two, three or four ounces, according as the 
stomach will bear, three times a day. 

MUSTARD WHEY. 
Take milk and water, each a pint; bruised mustard seed, 
an ounce and a half. Boil together till the curd is perfectly 
seperated. Strain out the whey. This is by no means the 
least efficacious way of exhibitmg mustard, it warms and 
invigorates the habit, and promotes the different secretions. 
Hence, in the low state of nervous fevers, it will often sup. 
ply the place of wine. It is also of use in the chronic rheu- 
matism, palse}^ dropsy, &c. The addition of a little su- 
gar will render it more agreeable. Dose— a tea cup full, 
four or five times a day. 
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TAR WATER. 
Pour a galio;i of water on two pounds of tar, and stir them 
strongly together with a wooden rod; when they have stood 
to settle two or three days, pour off the water for use. It 
raises the pulse, increases the secretions, and is gently lax- 
ative. Dose — a gill or more, three or four times a day, on 
an empty stomach. 



WINE BITTERS. 
Take of Balraony, eight ounces; Bayberry, eight ounces; 
Cassia, (of the shops) eight ounces; Golden Seal, twelve 
ounces; Anise seed, four ounces; Cloves, two ounces; Cay- 
enne, one ounce; Bitter root, eight ounces; brown Sugar, 
three pounds. All pulverized and well mixed. One ounce 
to a quart of wine. Dose — a wine glass full three times a 
day. This we are informed (says Dr. Howard) is the cel- 
ebrated "wine bitters," prepared and sold in such vast quan- 
tities by Dr. John Thomson, of Albany, New York. Very 
useful in dyspepsia. 

The following formula is from the American Practice.'"' 
Take of Golden Seal, one drachm; white wood Bark, one 
drachm; Bitter root, one drachm; Cayenne pepper, one half 
a drachm. Pulverize all, and add two quarts of wine. — 
Dose — from a table spoonfull to a wine glass full, three 
times a day. Useful in all cases where bitter Ionics are 
indicated. 



ANTI-DYSPEPTIC or RESTORATIVE BITTERS. 

Take of prickly ash Bark, one ounce; ginger root, three 
ounces; wild cherry tree bark, three ounces; Balmony,five 
ounces, Golden Sealjfive ounces; poplar bark,seven ounces; 
loaf sugar, two pounds and eight ounces; ail made fine, 
sifted and well mixed. Dose — a heaping tea spoonfull in a 
half gill of boiling water, three times a day. Or, take one 
ounce of the powder, three gills of gin or any other good ar- 
ticle of spirits, and two gills of water, and two ounces of loa^ 
sugar, mix In a bottle, to be shaken before using. 
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DR. EVERETT'S HOT BITTERS. 

Take of Balmony leaves, eight ounces: Bitter root, eight 
ounces; Barberry bark, two ounces; prickly ash berries, 
eight ounces; Rhubarb, two ounces; Caraway seeds, one 
pound; Cloves, eight ounces j African cayenne, twelve 
ounces. All finely pulverized, and well mixed. Put one 
ounce of this powder, and two ounces of brown sugar, into a 
quart of spirits, shake ofien for a few days, when it will bo 
fit for use. Dose — two tea spoonfulls in a gill of hot water, 
sweetened. Removes a cold, promotes the ^ippetite, quen- 
ches thirst, relieves coughs, removes costiveness and cures 
the cholic. For cholic and costiveness, the dose must be in- 
creased to double the quantity. 

TONIC CORDIAL. 

Take of poplar Bark, one pound; Bayberry, (bark of the 
root,) eifrht ounces; dogwood Bark, eight ounces; all made 
fine. Water, a sufficient quantity ; boil to two gallons; then 
strain off", and add of Sugar,(loaf is the best) seven pounds; 
Peach kernals, pulverized, eight ounces; and one gallon of 
French brandy or any other good spirits. To be kept close- 
ly bottled. Dose— half a wine glass full three or four times 
a day. This is a very valuable tonic compound, partaking 
of the properties of both bitter and astringent tonics, the 
bitterness, however,rather predominating. It is a most ex- 
cellent restorative; useful in all cases, particularly indiar- 
rhcBa and dyssentery. — (Howard.) 
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REMEDIES ; 
APPLICABLE TO PARTICULAR DISEASES. 



Such diseases as are of more frequent occurrence, more 
difficult to be understood in their distinguishing characteris- 
tics, and more complex in their mode of treatment, have al- 
ready been noticed, with appropriate instructions. And the 
following remedies may refer to some of the same, but prin- 
cipally to such as have not been mentioned, being more 
simple in their modes of treatment, more easily understood, 
or of less frequent occurrence. 

For inflammatory, PUTRID and other FEVERS. 

For Yellow Fever. — Take Plantain juice, a wine glass 
full every ten minutes till the fever intermits, which usually 
takes place in two or three hours. Keep the patient in a 
free air. and let him drink camomile tea, or w^ter without 
limit. On the intermission of the fever, give a smart purge. 
To create a sweat in spotted and similar fevers, take pota- 
toes, fresh out of the earth, without washing; roast or boil 
them till they can be mashed, and apply them in bags hot to 
Iho feet and sides. Vinegar may be added. 

In all putrid and epidemic disorders, buttermilk, either 
fresh or boiled, taken freely, will be found inferior to no 
other means of cure. 

For an antiseptic in putrid fevers, when the circulation is 
Jrapid, and the heat of the body greatly increased, draw a 
strong infusion of good ground malt in boiling water, strain 
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it off and add to a pint of it while warm, two table spoonfulls 
of the best yeast, and a table spoonfull of Muscovado sugar ; 
keep it warm, and when it is in brisk fermentation, give the 
patient a wine glass full every hour, or if the symptoms are 
urgent — every half hour. This has frequently saved, in 
the last extremity. The same infusion may be used for in- 
jection. 

For the plague, and malignant and infectious fevers, the 
free internal and external use of sweet or olive oil, is pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects. Or, the following mixture 
may be employed: dissolve two drachms of camphor in an 
ounce of sulphuric ether, and beat it into a bottle of olive oil. 
Two table spoonfulls of this mixture may betaken every 
half hour, accompanied by softening and mucillaginous 
drinks in abundance, and also by clysters of the same nature, 

EPfLEPSY OR FAT.LING SICKNESS. 
To break the fits, put a spoonful of salt in the mouth if it 
can be opened, or lobelia tincture. To prevent a return of 
the fits, if there be any premonition of the approaching fit, 
give a fable spoonfull of salt, and lobelia tincture. To 
cure — give ''St drops," stramonium tincture, and high 
cranberry bark in decoction or tincture,- together with ton- 
ics and other an!i spasmodics, as, lady slipper, Colombo, 
gentian, unicorn root, angelica, ginger, white wood bark, 
elecampane, fcc. Vomits are of great efficacy in many ca- 
ses of Epilepsy, and can rarely bo given amiss. Alcalies 
are sometimas required. 

FOR GRAVEL. 

Drink a cold infusion of Cleavers, (see the article.) Or 
a strong decoction of the common scouring rushe.'',two quaris 
a day, if possible, as strong as it can be made by steeping, — 
These seldom fail to give relief. 

FOR DYSEN7'ErFor DIARRHCEA. 
A strong decoction of the bark of elm, not the slippery 
elm, nor the swamp elm, but the elm that may be distin- 
guished by bearing small branches of crooked twigs grow- 
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ing on the body of the tree. This decoction, made as strong 
as It can be made by boiling the bark in water sufficient to 
cover it, two or three hours; then take out the bark, and add 
a little milk, while it is yet boiling. Then sweeten, and 
when cool enough, drink freely and frequently. 

I have known this to afFurd prompt relief when a multi- 
tude of other remedies had failed. A decoction of witch 
hazel is good, and when stronger astringents are required, 
the Cranesbill may be used. Culver's root has often cured 
the dysentery. And it would be safe always to commence 
a cure with this article. I have found "Dr. Porter's anti- 
relax pills" a most convenient remedy in every excessive 
looseness of the bowels. 

FOR CRAMP IN THE STOMACH. 
Take ten or twelve drops of the oil of hemlock, and ap- 
ply hops, steeped in vinegar, to the stomach. The bark of 
the high cranberry or cramp bark, taken freely in decoction 
is very useful in cramps of any part of the body or limbf. 

FOR HEART BURN. 
Take saleratus, three parts; rhubarb, one part; pulverize 
fine; dissolve a tea spoonfull of this mixture in a tumbler of 
wafer, and sip it up, a little at a time, in the course of the 
day. The white of an egg mixed with sugar and water will 
sometimes afford relief. If this complaint is attended with 
sourness of the stomach, alcalies will generally afford relief. 
But if wind be the cause, carminatives must be used: such 
as sweet flag, angelica, peppermint, &c. When the dis- 
ease is spasmodic, lady slipper, white root,camphor.ginger, 
&c. are very useful. 

FOR THE PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 

Take balmofGilead buds, black cherry bark, Colombo 
root and lady slipper; all to be boiled and prepared in sirup, 
with sugar and spirits enough to preserve them. Dose — as 
much as the stomach will bear two or three times a day. 
This will be found to afford great relief. 

EiK any 'A' [he following articles, together with those na- 
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med above are good in this complaint, and may be com- 
pounded as convenient. Angelica, golden seal, cloves, 
horse-radish, ginger, gentian, sweet flag, myrrh, cayenne, 
skunk cabbage, white wood bark, crawley, lobelia, mother- 
wort, cohush, &sc. 

[The following, with several others, I take from Dr. John 
William's, last legacy to the people of the United States.] 

FOR THE KING'S EVIL. 

The King's Evil, (Scrofula) may be cured with a plant 
called King's Evil weed. It grows in the form ofa Plantain, 
but the leaves are smaller, and are spotlcd,green and white, 
a very beautiful plant. When it goes to seed, there comes 
up one stalk m the middle of the plant, six or eight inches 
high. It bears the seed on the top of the stalk in a small 
round bud. It grows on sandy timbered lands. 

Take this root and branch, pound it soft, apply it to the 
tumor for a poultice or salve, and let the patient drink a tea 
made of the same for a constant drink. If the tumor is bro- 
ken open, simmer the root and leaf in sweet oil and mutton 
tallow. Wash the sore with liquor made by boiling the herb, 
and apply the salve, and it will not fail to cure. 

REMEDIES FOR WORMS. 

When children, or others, are troubled with worms.whieh 
will be indicated whenever they prevail, by sonne one or 
nnore of the following symptoms, as vomiting, disagreeable 
breath, griping, with looseness; swelling of the belly, faint- 
ing, grinding of the teeth, picking the nose, flushing heats, 
&c. Prompt measures ought to be taken to afford relief, or 
other complicated diseases will often be the result. 

Highly extolled remedies for worm complaints are al- 
most without number, but all in their turn will be found to 
fail. Though I have seldom, if ever, ultimately failed of 
affording relief while observing the following rules; first,to 
give nothing that will do harm, but rather such as will pro- 
mote the general health; secondly, if one article does not 
.succeed, use another^ and so continue until! find Boraethiog 
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that will. And again, it is to be observed, that in the ad- 
ministration of worm remedies, they must always be given 
in molasses or other sweet substance, which serve as a de- 
coy to the vermin. The following compound is very effect- 
ual in removing worms. 

Take Balmony, the dried herb, quarterof a pound, boil ia 
%vater loa pintjadd aloes,two ouncesj assafcetida,one ounce; 
dissolve the solid articles in the liquid, and add one pint of 
molasses. Dose — for a child two years old, a tea epoonfull 
every fifteen minutes till it operates as a physic, when it 
will bring away a etringy, limey mass — the remains of the 
vermin. Or Balmony alone, an ounce of the dry herb in 
water, boiled to half a pint and sweetened, may be drank in 
the course of two hours, with short intervals, and followed 
by a brisk purge, as blue flag, culver root or mandrake, — 
This is usually successful. Or the following: 

WoBM PowDERS.-Take of skunk cabbage balIs,one ounce; 
white wood bark, 1 ounce; Indian hemp root, one ounce; all 
pulverized fine, and mixed. Dose — from a half to a whole 
tea spoonfull, in molasses, three mornings in succession, be- 
fore eating. Also: any of the following articles will be 
found useful in destroying worms: Indian hemp, black al« 
der, Nervain, blue flag, wormwood, &c. 



FOR JAUNDICE. 

If the disease is of an obstinate character,an emetic ought 
lobe given and perhaps repeated. No medicines are more 
iiseful in jaundice than emetics, by the commotion they 
excite, they frequently br^ak up the billiary obstructions 
which are the cause of the disease. The expressed juice 
of the dandelion, to be takea two or three times a day, as 
much as the stomach will bear, will be found not inferior to 
any other remedy. Hard soap will often be found service- 
able in this complaint, especially if taken with rhubarb or 
some other mild cathartic, in sufficient quantities to keep 
the bowels open. Also4 any of the following articles may 
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be used to advantage: golden seal, bayberry, angelica, ver- 
vain, saffron, wild cherry bark, hard soot in vinegar, and 
bitters of almost every sort. 

FOR RHEUMATISM. 

Apply oil of fire weed, in the proportion of from one fourth 
to half an ounce to the affected parts, every evening, for 
three or four evenings in succession; at the same time put 
plasters to the soles of the feet of the "adhesive plaster," or 
something similar, or even the 'Peleg White' sticking salve. 
This process faithfully performed, will seldom if ever fail to 
afford prompt relief. 

FOR BURNS OR SCALDS. 

Take newly slaked lime, or if previously slaked, that 
which has not been exposed to the air, as from the central 
part of the barrel or box that contains it, sift it through a 
muslin sieve, or something also very fine, and mix in the 
proportion of one ounce of this to four or five of lard, entire- 
ly fresh, (or what is still better, sweet oil with mutton tal- 
low melted together about equal pans,) spread on cloths 
and apply freely, and renew as often as the oily substance 
becomes absorbed, which will generally, be at first, two or 
three times a day . This will give perfect ease in a few 
minutes, whether the skin is off or not. And if applied be- 
fore the skin is off it will be well in an hour or two at moef. 
Or if applied immediately after the skin is off, it will be 
formed anew in from four to six days with no pain. 

To the above I add the following, as a cure for scalds, of 
which I cannot speak from experience. But as it is a rem- 
edy always at hand, and is said to be astonishingly effica- 
cious, and pain ceasing, if applied before the skin is off; and 
as I obtain my information from a source of the highest re- 
spectability, my own judgement approving at the same time. 
J with pleasure comply with the request to give it an inser- 
tion. VOolQU a scald occurs, let the affected part be instant- 
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?y immersed, if possible in cold water, and at the same time 
take soot, as it may be hastily scraped from the fire place or 
chimney, and put it plentifully into chamber lye, stir it up 
and dip cloths into it and apply to the affected part which is 
now to be taken out of the water. The wetting of the cloths 
to be renewed as often as they get dry. In this way it is 
Said that blistering will be entirely prevented. 



TO PRESERVE TEETH FROM PAIN AND DECAY. 

Take one quart of newly slaked lime,pour on 2 or3 quarts 
of warm water, not boilin;^ hot, stir it a few minutes and let 
it settle, then pour off the water, bottle and cork tight. Let 
a bottle of this be put near the place of washing in the mor- 
ning, so that It will not be forgotten, and at the time of wash- 
ing every morning, put a little of this into a tumbler with 
Water to dilute, so that it shall not corrode or produce a 
pricking sensation in the mouth. With this let the mouth" 
be gurgled, and the amount of a tea spoonful or two swal- 
lowed will do no harm. By this process a fcEtid breath will 
be prevented, the teeth will be preserved from decay, those 
that are partly rotten will rot no more,tooth ache will not be 
known, and that old remedy, the cold iron, will not be 
needed. 



FOR SALT RHEUME. 
Take swamp sassafras (green over) the bark, boil in wa- 
ter very strong, take some of the water and wash whenever 
the eruption prevails ; to the remainder of the water add hogs 
lard, simmer it over a moderate fire heat till the water is 
gone. Anoint the affected parts with this every time after 
Washing, and continue several times a day for four days; 
it never fails to cure, so says Dr. Williams. But I should 
recommend, in addition to this, a free use of nanny bush, 
black alder, and witch hazle bark, in decoction, to be used 
as a constant drink, several times a day as much as the 
stomach will bear, and to be contmued eight or ten days, 
more or less accordirig to the obstinacy of the disease. 
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FOR CONSUMPTION. 

For the Cough, — Take any quantity of pulverized craw 
ley root, and add to it one fourth as much of skunk cabbage 
root, one fourth of wild turnip, and one fourth of elecampane. 
Put the whole into a tea cup, and mix it up with West India 
molasses. Take a large tea spoonful of this three or four 
tunes a day ; and between the times of taking the above 
mixture, if you find that a coughing spell is coming on, take 
a little of the pulverized leaf of lobelia on the point of your 
peaknifo, and drop ii into a spoonful of water, drink it down, 
and you will soon be able to raise without coughing. 

For the fever. — Drink half a leacupful of nanny bush 
tea three or four times a day. 

For the pain in the side. — Take a heaping tea spoonful of 
pulverized jenson root, drop it. into half a tea cupful of bone- 
set tea, s'dr it round, and drink it down. Do this every 
morning as soon as you rise, tind be out of your bed by the 
time the birda vv&ke up. After taking the jenson in this 
way for a v/eek, discontinue for a few days, and then recons- 
mence it again. A glass of lime water may be used oc- 
easionly. 

For cosliveness. — Take some water in your mouth, and 
swallow down two tea spoonfuls of whole mustard seed twice 
a day, and you will soon be relieved of that difficulty. As 
you probably have a good appetite, you may eat what ever 
you please, provided that you find it agrees with the stomach. 

Afaithful attention to these directions has cured seated 
consumptions, and there is no question but that it may cure 
many others, that have any stamina of a constitution left, if 
they will take the trouble to gwQ it a fair trial. After the 
cough and pain in the side are well abated, a beer made ii 
the following manner, may be used to advantage, viz: pour 
six pails of boiling hot water into half bushel of barley malt, 
and let it stand six hour.o, then drain it off and add to the 
water half a bushel of white pine bark, one pound spignard 
root, one pound ofjenson root, and one of swamp snake roots 
and tops. Then boil the whole together until the water is 
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with yeast, let it foment, and then bottle it up. A gill of 
this may be taken four times a day, gradually increasing 
the dose. — {Whitney.) 

IWe also add the following on this subject, from Dr. Eli- 
sha Smith.] 

FOR PULMONARY CONSUMPTIONS. 

A sirup. — Take an ounce each of spikenard, cinnamon, 
Virginia snake root, and parsley; two ounces of pleurisy 
root; and half an ounce each of cloves and gum myrrh. — 
Steep the whole three hours m two quarts of water. Then 
strain, simmer down to a pint, and add while warm, one 
pound of sugar, and a pint of port wine. Bottle it up. — 
Dose — from half to two wine glassec, three times a day, ac- 
cording to the strength of the patient. 

Rad vitae, or life root, half an ounce, steeped in a quart 
of water, and used for common drink, is a most valuable 
remedy in beginning consumptions. For night sweats, ia 
consumption, or if the urin is frothy ,give the elixir of vitriol, 
ten drops four or five times a day. 

Small doses of wild turnip, in honey four or five limes a 
day, is useful. 

Slippery clin bark, soaked in cold water, and sharpened 
with vinegar, is a good expectorant in consumptive coughs. 
Or.a conserve of comfrey and wild turnip in honeyj 

The fumes of burning resin and beeswax may be inhaled, 
repeating it three or four times a day. 

Or, drink tar water. Or, take the yolk of two eggs, a 
gill of wine, a tea spoonful of tar, and a table spoonful of 
honey, beat them together. Dose — a tea spoonful four 
times a day. 

For a bleeding at the lungs, give moderately, a lea of 
sweet bugle or of cranesbill, A handful each of comfrey, 
elecampane, hyssop and lung-wor'.: botl to two quarts, add 
a pound of honey, end simmer to tvv'o quarts. Dose — a ta- 
ble spoonful three or four times a day. 

Adder's tongue, eaten as salad, with sugar, is of great 
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benefit in scrofulous consumption. Boil four ounces of hys- 
sop, and one ounce each of wiid cherry bark and skunk cab- 
bage root, in four quarts of water to two; strain, and add a 
pint of honey, half a pound of sugar candy, two ounces of 
liquorice root pulverized, two ounces of shavings of harts- 
horn, one handful of rue, three ounces of anise seed, figs 
and raisins, each four ounces. Boil all the ingredients in 
one gallon of water to three quarts. Strain the decoction, 
and add a quart of honey and a pound of sugar. Simmer 
till it incorporates; then put in a cool cellar for use. 
Dose — a gill every morning, and at bed time, fasting. 



FOR COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 

A large draught of boneset tea, on going to bed. A little 
peppermint may be added, to prevent nausea. Or Indian 
turnip, a tea spoonful at a dose, and repeated two or three 
times, before going to bed. Or, buttermilk whey, hot and 
sweetened with molasses. Or, brook lime, in decoction. — 
This may be depended on for certain relief. If the cough 
is severe, and continues, slippery elm, or flaxseed tea may 
be given, sharpened with vinegar. If it should not yield to 
this, let the bowels be kept open, and give horse-radish, 
scraped in vinegar, and sweetened with honey. Or, a sir- 
up of common turnips, sliced and baked in molasses, or hon- 
ey, a table spoonful four or five times a day. Two parts of 
garlic, and one of rue, steeped in vinegar, and sweetened 
with honey. A tea spoonful may be taken, after every 
coughing. A table spoonful each of wheat brand, and flax- 
seed; four ounces raisins, and a lemon sliced,all infused in a 
quart of boiling water, to which add sugar. Dose — a wine 
glassful three or four times a day. Liquorice, slippery elm, 
Indian turnip and elecampane— make a sirup. Take three 
times a day- 

For the loliooping cow^-Zi.— Take equal parts of liquorice, 
sulphur, fresh butter, and spermaceti. Or, pine boughs^ 
winter green and sweet oil. 
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For eough and asthma. — Take balm of gilead buds, tinc- 
tured in spirits. Or, coltsfoot, spikenard, and balm of gilead. 

For a cough. — Honey, hoarhound, liquorice and slippery 
elm. Or, tar water. 

For cough and pain in the stomach. — Take a tea cupful 
of hard soot: boil and strain. Add one fourth of a pound of 
honey. Take a little before bating. Or, take balm of gil- 
ead bud?, balsam of fir, and half a pint of sunflower seed.— 
Boil the seeds to half a pint, then add the best oi gin, one 
pint, with the rest. Take a little in the morning. 

For a cough. — Take six ounces of extract of liquorice, 
one pint of white wine vinegar, one ounce of oi! of almons, 
and one ounce of laudanum. Dissolve the liquorice in the 
vvme, and add the other articles. Dose — one tea spoonful 
after every coughing. Wild liquorice, thistle root,and arch- 
angel, of each a large handful; water, three quarts. Steep 
to three pints, drain off, and add four ounces of loaf sugar. 

For Hoarseness, — Take three drops of black snake's oil, 
or of rattle snake's oil, at bed lime. Alsn, a sirup made as 
follows — Seneca snake root, one fourlh of an ounce; liquor- 
ice root, two ounces, and one large onion, sliced; simmer in 
two quarts of water to a pint; strain and add an ounce of loaf 
Bugiir. Dote, a table spoonful four or five times a day. Or, 
fikunk cabbage root, or bail, pulverized, and mixed with mo- 
lasses or honey. Dose — a tea spoonful four or five times a 
day. Or, rub the sole of the feel with garlic and lard, beaten 
together, at night, repeating till cured. Or, lake sweet oil, 
half an ounce at a dose. Rub the chest with the same. — 
Or, a conserve of three parts of green comfrey, and one 
part of wild turnip, bruised fine, and mixed with sugar. 



FOR PAIN IN THE CHEST &c. 

For pain in the breast. — Take elecampane root, Seneca 
snake root, comfrey, spikenard, burdock, bittersweet, wild 
cherry bark, Solomon's seal: infused in rum, and sweeten- 
Dofe— proportioned to its strength. 
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pain in the stomach — Take wild indigo root, in decoction, 
for almost every affection of the stonaach. Dose — a table 
spoonful three times a day. Or, balm of gilead buds infused 
in cider for a bitter. Or, drink plentifully of mayweed tea. 

For a weale stomach. — Take a handful each of wild cher- 
ry and peach tree bark, and half an ounce of cinnamon. — 
Boil to a pint, and add a pint of brandy. Dose — a table 
spoonful three limes a day. 
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I have designed that a small portion of my little book shali 
be devoted to this subject. And the strong sympathies that 
1 feel for this class of the suffering family of man, in their 
peculiar infirmities, prompt me to the work ; though difficul- 
ties seem to cluster about my way. The candid will ac- 
knowledge that a plain, simple treatise on this subject ought 
to be in every intelligent family. And yet it seems impos- 
Kible, in such instructions, to use terms that will be gener- 
ally understood by those that are interested, without viola- 
ling the rules of propriety, in Ihe estimation of some. But 
it is worthy of remark, that those who are of the least intel- 
lectual culture and refinement are the most likely to take 
exceptions in this respect. Bat my remarks will be mostly ^ 
selected from Dr. Elisha Smith, and several other most val- 
uable authors with whom I am most familiar on this subject. 
We consider first the circumstances usually attending the 
female monthly evacuations denominated: 

THE MEiNSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 
Females generally begin to menstruate about the age of 
fourteen, and leaving it olF about forty five,^ which renders 
these two periods the most critical of their lives. About the 
first appearance of this discharge, the constitution undergoes 
a very considerable change, generally indeed, for the better, 
though somatimes for the worse. The greatest care is now 
necessary, as the future health and happiness of the female 
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depend in a great measure upon her conduct at this period. 

If a girl about tiiis time of life lie confined to the house j 
kept constantly sitting, and neither allowed to romp about, 
nor to be employed in any active business which gives ex- 
ercise to the whole body, she becomes weak, relaxed and 
puny; her blood not being duly prepared, she looks pale 
and wan; her health, spirits and vigor decline; and she 
sinks into an invalid for life. Such is ihe stale of numbers 
of those unhappy females, who, either frona too much indul- 
gence, or their own narrow circumsiance?, are at this crit- 
ical period denied the benefit of exercise and free air. A 
lazy, indolent disposition proves likewise very hurtful to 
girls at this period. One seldom meets with complaints 
from obstructions among the more active and industrious 
part of the sex; whereas, the indolent and lazy are seldom 
free from them. These are in a manner, eaten up by green 
sickness and other diseases ot this nature. We would there- 
fore recommend it to all who wish tu escape these calami- 
ties, to avoid indolence and inociiviiy as their greatest ene- 
mies, and to be as much abroad in the open air as possible. 
Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls about this 
period of life, is, unwholesome food. Fond of all manner of 
trash, they often indulge in it till their whole humours are 
quite vitiated. Hence ensue indigestions, want of appe- 
tite, and a numerous train of evils. If the fluids be not duly 
prepared, it is utterly impossible that the secretions should 
go properly on. Accordingly, we find that such girls as 
Jead an indolent life, and eat great quantities of trash, are 
not only subject to an obstruction of the menses, but like- 
wise to glandular obstructions, as (he scrofula, king's evil, 
&c. A dull disposition is also very hurtful to girls who do 
not enjoy good health, while the grave, moping, melaiichoi- 
ly creature proves the very prey of vapors and hysterics. — 
Youth is the season for mirlh and cheerfulness; let it there- 
fore be indulged; it is an absolute duty. To lay in a stock 
ol health in time of youth, is as necessary a piece of pru- 
dence, as to make provision against the decays of old age. — 
While, therefore, wise Nature prompts the happy youth to 
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join in sprightly amusement, let not ilie severe dictates of 
hoary age forbid the useful impulse, nor damp vv iih serious 
gloom the season destined to mirth and innocent festivity. — 
Another thing very hurtful to females about this period of 
life, is straight clothes. They arc fond of a fine shape, and 
foolishly imagine that this can be acquired by lacing them- 
selves tight. Hence, by squeezing the chest, stomach and 
bowels, they confine the lunge, choke the stomach and bow- 
els, and occasion incurable maladies. I know many females 
who will through life feel the dreadful effects of this wretch- 
ed custom, of squeezing every girl into as small a size in 
the middle as possible. Human invention could not pos- 
sibly have devised a practice more destructive of health. — 
After a female has arrived at that period of life when the 
menses usually begin to flow, and they do not appear, but 
on the cont.'-ary, her health and spirits begin to decline, we 
would advise, instead of shutting the poor girl up in the 
house, and dosing her with steel, assafffiuda and other nau- 
seous drugs, to place her in a situalinn where she can en- 
joy the benefit of fresh air and agreeable company. There 
let her eat whoresome food, take sufficient exercise, bathe, 
the lower part of herabdomen daily wiih spirits, and amuse 
herselfinthe most agreeable manner; and we have little 
reason to fear, but Nature, thus assisted, will do her proper 
work. Indeed, she seldom fails unless the fault is on our 
side. This discharwo in the besinning is seldom so instan- 
laneous as to surprise lemales unawares, it is generally 
proceeded by symptoms which foretell its approach; as a 
senfeofheat, weight and dull pain in the loins; distention 
«nd hardness of the breast; headache, loss of appetite, sassi- 
ludc, paleness of the countenance, and fonsclimes a slight 
degree of fever . When these symptoms appear about the 
age ai which the menstrual flux usually begins, every ihing 
should be carefully avoided which may obstruct that neces- 
sary and salutary evacuation,and ail means used to promote 
it; as sitting over the steam of warm water, drinking penny- 
luyal or other warm teas, &c. After the menses have once 
beguQ to flow, the greatest care should be taken to avoid 
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every thing thai may tend to obstruct '.hem. Females ought 
to be exceedingly cautious of what they eat and drink at 
the time they are out of order. jSvery ihin;^ that is cold, 
or is apt to sour on the stomach, ought to be avoided; as 
fruit, buUermilk and such like. Fish, and all kinds of food 
that are hard of digestion, are also to he avoided. As it is 
impossible to mention every thing that may disagree with 
mdividuals at this time, we would recommeud it to every 
female to be very attentive lo what disagrees with herself, 
and to carefully avoid it. Cold is extremely hurtful at this 
particular period. More of the sex date their diseases from 
colds caught while they are out of order, than from all other 
causes. This ought surely to put them upon their guard, 
and to make them very circumspect in their conduct at such 
times. A degree of cold that will not in the least hurt them 
at other* times, will at this period be sufficient entirely to 
ruin their heaiih and constitution. Violent passions or af- 
fections of the mind, as anger, grief, fear, &c., ofiea occa- 
eion obstructions, and should therefore be avoided. From 
what ever cause this flux is obstructed, except in a state of 
pregnancy, proper means should be used to restore it. For 
this purpose v/e would recommend sufRcienl exercise in a 
dry open air, wholesome diet, and if the body be weak and 
languid, generous liquors; also cheerful company and all 
manner of innocent amusementa. If these fail, recourse 
must be had to medicine. Whon obstructions proceed from 
a weak and relaxed state of the solids, such medicines as 
tend to promote digestion, to brace the solids and assist the 
body in preparing good blood, ought to be used. For this 
purpose, I have mnde use of the Toriic Tincture whh inva- 
riable success. Tonic bitters are also useful, as unicorn 
root, tansey, beth root, blessed thistle, (cardus bendictus,) 
&c., with wine, together with other warming, strengthening 
articles. If it is accompanied with spasms, or nervous 
symptoms, anti-spasmodics may be united with tho above 
medicines, as motherwort, ginger, valerian,cloves, nutmegs, 
(he mother's cordial, &c. If a cold is the cause of obstruc- 
tions, bathe the parts with spirits, and place the patient 
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over the steam or fomentation of warm water or of spirits . 
Also give diluting tea's, as pennyroyal, brook-linne, &c., or 
fever powders. Previous, however, to the use of these 
medicines, it may be advisable to give an emetic, for the 
purpose of cleansing the stomach, and freeing it from acid- 
ities and inactive fluids. When obstructions proceed from a 
viscid state of the blood, or in women of a gross or full habit, 
evacuations, and such medicines as thin the humours, are 
necessary; as cleansing sirups, diluting drinks, &c. An 
obstruction of the msnses is often the effect of other mala- 
dies. When this is the case, instead of giving medicines to 
force the discharge, which might be dangerous, we ought by 
all means to endeavor to restore the patient's health and 
strength. When that is effected, the other will return of 
course. A safe maxim to be observed in all cases of ob- 
struction of the menses, is, never to force a discharge. This 
flux is Nature's business: it proceeds from her abundance, 
and not from her deficiency. When the system is healthy, 
and every part well balanced, this salutary overflow is the 
consequence. But when there is a deficiency of blood, and 
laxity, coldness and debility of the system, it does not ap- 
pear, because Nature cannot spare it. How preposterous, 
then, is the practice of giving steel, savine, ergot and other 
forcing medicines, when the system is in this enfeebled 
state. Rather let us strengthen and prepare the functions 
for the body to do its own work. 



IMMODERATE FLOW OF THE MENSES. 
The menstrual discharge may be too great as well as too 
small. When this happens, the patient becomes weak, 
the color pale, the appetite and digestion are bad, to which 
swellings of the fcetjdropsies and consumptions often ensue. 
It is also accompanied with laxity of the muscular fibres, 
lank hair, flabbiness of the flesh, fainting, &c. If after ab- 
ortion, or if the patient is about forty-fivo years of age, it 
must be very profuse to provo dangerous . If the age is 
about thirty, and it is succeeded by a spontaneous and total 
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suppression, it often proves fatal. If of long continuance, 

and always immoderate at the periodical returns, and the 
patient under forty, it cannot be restrained too soon, 'i'o 
cure, the tone of the system must be restored by astringent 
tonics, and such other medicines and diet as brace the sol- 
ids. Among these, Colombo root, orange peal, unicorn, 
princes feather, soloraon's seal, &c. \vill be found useful.— 
But the oil of fire weed is no doubt, the greatest remedy that 
has ever been known for such circumstances; it may be 
used in doses of from eight to twelve drops, ro be repeated 
y.t intervals of one hour if required. This acis like a charm 
in all manner of hcmcerbages. Some have recommended 
astringent drinks, as of oak bark, sweet bugle herb, crnins- 
bill, &c, also injections of the same, and a ciolh to be dipped 
in vinegar and laid across the loins. When the case is ur- 
gent, nearly all practitioners who have written on this sub- 
ject, propose blood letting, by way of revulsion; such a 
practice cannot be too much execrated. A vomit is a more 
speedy, more effectual and far safer remedy, as it tends to 
restore an equilibrium in the circulation. When a female 
experiences severe pains, as in travail, upon the occasion of 
her periodical fljs, the Mother's Cordial will give great 
relief. 



TOE FLUOR ALBUMS or WHi rES. 

What is usually called the Whites, is a very common dis- 
ease, and proves extremely hurtful to delicate women. It 
is caused by a laxity of the fibers of the rnucus glarids ia 
the vagina; suppression of the menses, sprains in the loins, 
hard labor, excessive purging, bleeding,venery , blows,faIls, 
weakness of the solids, &c. The symptoms are, a constant 
oozing from the external orifice, of a white matter, some- 
times thin, yellow or brown; foetid sensation of heat in mak- 
ing urin, fuinting, fits, loathing of food, pain in the back 
and loins, increased by exercise, wasting away of the flesh, 
dejected countenance. Sometimes the matter discharged is 
sharp and corrosive; eometimes foul and stinking, "This 
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disease is easy of cure. Women are generally troubled 
with it a great tvhiie before they apply for assistance; to 
this natural bashfulness, they owe more bad consequences 
than they ever suspected. It is often productive of many 
dreadful disoi'ders, which mijrht with great facility have 
been prevented; as consumptions, falling down of the womb, 
internal ulcers, barrenness, dropsy, &c. 

To CcRE.— Such articles as are generally used in circum- 
stances of an immoderate flow of the menses, are also found 
useful in this complaint, (see in the above.) But the most 
certain remedy with which lam acquainted, is a tincture of 
myrrh as strong as it can be made with good alcohol, and 
this tincture to be mixed with balsam of copaiva,equal parts. 
Dose — one half a tea-spoonfull, three times a day, before 
eating. 

CESSATION OF THE MENSES. 
[commonly called the "tuen of life."]. 

That period of life at which the menses cease to flow, is 
likewise very critical to the sex. The stoppage of any cus- 
tomary evacuation, however small, is sufBcient to disorder 
the whole frame, and often to destroy life itself. Hence it 
comes to pass, that so many women either fall into chronio 
disorders, or die about this time. Such of them, however, 
as survive it without contracting any chronic disease, often 
become more healthy and hardy than they were before, and 
enjoy strength and vigor to a very great age. 

If the menses cease all of a sudden, which is seldom the 
case in women of a full habit, they ought to abate somewhat 
of their usual quantity of food. They ought likewise fo 
take sufficient exercise, and keep the body open. This may 
be done, by taking once or twice a week, a little rhubarb 
«n wine or brandy. 

If frequently happens that a schirrous or cancerous affec- 
tion of the womb takes place on the stoppage of the men- 
strual flux; and in women of a gross habit, it is very common 
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at this period of life to have ulcerous sores break out about 
their ancles, or in other parts of their body. To cure which 
as well as prevent these and all other chronic afleciions 
which this important change in the constitution is apt to en- 
jrender, and carry women safely through it, it is my general 
practice, says our author, to give cleansing and alterative 
decoctions and sirups. These judiciously administered, 
will often prove of incalculable advantage, without being 
attended with any risk, and freruenily prevent a train of 
ills which otherwise would render the remainder of the life 
of many a female, a scene of misery. 



OF BEARING DOWN OF THE WOMB. 

Thisrh is a m')st distressing complaint, to which many 
women are exceedingly liable, known by the above name. 
Its more common name, however, in the works of medicine, 
is prolapsus uteri, or prolapsus of the womb. 

This disease first discovers itself by uneasy sensation 
about the loins and the lower p^irt of the abdomen, whilst 
standing or walking, attended occasionally with bearing 
down pains. Afier a while these symptoms become worse, 
and the woman is obliged to confine herself to her bed; and 
if the complaint goes on increasing, s!ie will suffer the most 
excruciating pains, with a stoppage of the urine, in conse- 
quence of the won-ib descending into (he vagina, and pres- 
iding upon the neck of the bladder. If the disease proceed 
Oil, wiihnut interruption, to its worst stage, the womb will 
be protruded out throut.;h the vagina, and hang as a bag be- 
tween the thighs. This, however, is a rare occurrence, 
and is very difficult to cure. 

Treatment. — The best remedy for this disease, is the 
application of injections inimediately to the part affected; 
and at the same time using proper means to promote per- 
Epiralion. Dr. Thomson, in b^s account of the witch hazel, 
says that an injsciion made of a strong tea of the leaves of 
this article, with a httle cayenne, '*.is good for piles aad 
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many complaints common to females; and in bearing down 
pains it will afford immediate relief, if properly adminis- 
tered." The ambiguity of the latter part of ihis quoSation, 
has caused much anxiety in the minds of those who have 
purchased his books. By the terms "properly administered," 
he means nothing more than throwing the injection into 
the vagina, which usually affords the most speedy relief.— 
For want of the witch hazel leaves, take the birth root or 
any other astringent article. 

We were once called, in a case of this kind, to a lady who 
was tlje mother of several children. !Slie was suftering 
much pain and anxieiy, with some degree of fever. A few 
doses of the diaphoretic powders were prescribed, and hot 
bricks placed at her feet, to promote perspiration; after 
which a witch hazel injection was directed, when wo left 
her. in the course of three or four hours we paid her 
another visit, and found her easy and composed. She ap- 
peared very grateful for the relief obtained by the injection 
and remarked that it vv'as the greatest and most sudden she 
had ever experienced. And to cunvey an idea of her suf- 
ferings, she said she had borne eight children; and would 
prefer the pain of bearing eight more, to enduring the dis- 
tress which she had experienced in this instance. She con- 
tinued taking the diaphoretic powders for a few days, by 
which her health was completely restored. 

But in cases where the womb is protruded without the 
vagina, the core will be much more dilBcult. In such in- 
Btances. the part which is protruded should be washed with 
warm witch hazel tea made strong, after which, with the 
nngers well smeared with oil or lard, the womb mnst bo 
gently and gradually pushed back to its proper place in the 
pelvis, when an injection of strong witch htizei tea should 
be thrown up after it, cold, and repeated several times a 
day, so long as necessary. The coldness of the injections 
increases their tonic effect, by which the relaxation of the 
parts is the more readily overcome, and the womb thus en- 
abled to keep its proper place. They must not be so cold, 
bo'.Tever, to render then^ too unpleasant; or they may be 
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productive of injury from that cmse. — {Hotcard.) 

[I here neglect to embrace several arlicles which will prob- 
ably be looked for, in this connection, in order to give place 
to somewhat extended remarks and quotations, by the late 
Dr. Howard, on the subject of Midwifery. I should abridge, 
hut I can find nothing to spare. For the wicked deceptions, 
vile indecencies and abominable impositions that are practiced 
upon the stupid and unsuspecting credulity of every class of 
community, on this subject, call tor a full exposure and plain 
rebuke. And we think that our admired author has done it 
up about right. 

We do not, at this time, attempt to give a systematic treatise 
on practical Midwifery. Though euch a work, on plain com- 
mon sense principles, 13 much needed. And I have it on my 
mind, at a period not far distant, to supply that want, by « 
little book in pamphlet form. And thus it can be kept sepa- 
rate from books that are designed for more common use,which 
is truly desirable. But my object in exhibiting the following, 
is to prepare the mind for such instructions, by correcting a 
corrupt public sentiment.] 
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We approach this part of our work with seriousness aod 
wiih diffidence; not because of its anticipated magnitude, or 
its difficulty of detail, though we Jock upon these, and es- 
pecially (he latter, as involving much responsibility. But 
it is the circumstances by which this reputed mysterious art 
is surrounded, that impress us with a seriousness anddiffi" 
dence with which, in our other medical labors, we had not 
to contend . To oppose popular prejudices, or attempt inno- 
vations in matters ever so plain, and capable of the clearest 
demonstration, is certainly no enviable task; it is one from 
which the mind involuntarily shrinks, in contemplation of 
its responsibiliues, and its interminable discussions and ani- 
mosities. But when we attack a custom, the subject of 
which, both from its delicacy and by design, is kept hidden 
from the broad gaze of the world, and in attacking which we 
must have recourse to reason to a great extent, in the first 
instance, to supply the place of demonstration, the weight 
of responsibility, and other concomitant consequences, re- 
coil upon the mind with redoubled force, and far more re- 
pulsive energy. 

From the very nature and peculiarity of midwifery, it 
seems by common consent, generally to be little inquired 
into, especially by men; and hence the too great ignorance 
respecting a mattor of the highest importance to the whole 
community. It seems to be one of the consequent evils of 
civilized life, that we are disposed to devote our time and 
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attention to things of lesser importance; such as acquiring 
some unmeaning accomplishment or personal embellishment, 
whilst the more important concerns connected w ith health 
and happiness are disregarded as if they were matters of 
small account. Hence we find in civilized nations, little is 
generally known respecting health and disease, and still 
less about the momentous concerns of pregnancy and child- 
birth; the very important knowledge of these things being, 
by common consent, yielded to a select few. 

This highly interesting and necessary part of all female 
education, a correct knowledge of the phenomenon of child 
birth, has for many years been passing into the hands of 
physicians, who appear to hold it with a most tenacious 
.grasp. 

We hope, while writing upon this sulject, to be excused 
for any plain language which we may use. The subject is 
one of much importance to the world, and particularly to 
females; and it is to them we wis-h to address ourselves.-— 
Upon them devolves the office of mothers — the often tedious 
process of gestation — the more painful one of delivery, and 
the still more careful and responsible one of watching over 
and rearing their tender offspring from infancy to mature 
age. What claims, indeed,hns a mother upon the sympathy, 
the compassion and the gratitude of the world I 

We feel most sensibly the responsibility of the task which 
we have imposed upon ourselves — that of endeavoring to 
convince women of their capacity to render to each other 
all the needful assistance which is generally necessary at 
child-birth, instead of continuing the present indelicate, un- 
natural and immoral habit of calling upon the other sex. — 
The prejudices which sanction this custom of employing 
men instead of women, to officiate as midwives, are of com- 
paratively modern origin; and are no where to be met wiih 
but in civilized life; and no where are the difficulties of 
labor so severe, and the mortality in child-bed so great, as 
amongst those nations which claim to be the most refined. 

"I have seldonri" says Dr. Ewell, in treating upon this 
sarae subject, "felt a more ardent desire to succeed in anjr 
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'undertaking, because I view the present increasing practice 
of calling upon men in ordinary births, as a source of serioug 
evils to child-bcfiring — as an imposition upon the credulity 
of women,and upon the fears of their husbands — as a means 
of sacrificing delicacy, and consequently virtue — as a rob- 
berj'- of many of the good common women [niidwives] of 
lhair employment and support. Truly, it shows as extraor- 
dinary a revcimion in practice, as any afforded by a survey 
of all the arts." "Should the strangers to the practice, in- 
quire if our men have large unwieldy hands — great curios- 
ity about women; should they ask if our women have the 
requisites for useful services — .small hands, good sense of 
U)ucb,an<] patience in attendance — they will absolutely de- 
ny this moo9iroi;s perversion of the course ol nature." 

But so it is; the practice of midwifery, in all our towns 
and villages, and to a great extent in the country ,is now al- 
most exclusively confined to the hanr's of the physicians, who 
by their marvelous tales of the hair-bre-ifUh escapes of nu- 
merous women to whom they have been colled just in time 
to save life, strike a terror in the mind of the suffering wo- 
man, which confirms her in the determination, no matter 
how repulsive to her delicacy, to employ none but doctors. 
These tales are toid, of course, in presence of the attendants 
of the women in labor; and most commnniy, perhaps, the 
individual whom the doctor has so fortunately rescued from 
such great peril, was at the same time in the hands of a fe- 
male midwife, who, however skilllul, was unable to render 
the needful assistance. The frequent repetition of these 
stories in the presence of the same women, with the affect- 
ed mystery in which the transaction is enveloped., make a 
serious impression on their minds, and fill them with the 
most awful apprehensions; and they, in turn, employ the 
same individual, feeling themselves safe in the hands of no 
one else, unless it be some other physician who can tell 
equally marvelous tales. 

We are truly sorry for poor human nature, that profes- 
sional men are obliged to resort to such miserable shifts and 
criminal subterfuges, to secure to themselves a lucrative bu- 
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sinfcS3, for which hy nature they were never designed. And 
we are equally sorry to find ourselves under the necessity 
of thus exposing them and their artifices, in proper colors; 
in doing which we beg leave to say, that we are not nctua- 
ted by rrialicious motives, but by a sense of the propriety, 
impolicy, and immorality of the practice, and by a sense of 
duty to the female community and to the world. We will 
take this occasion also to observe, that we wish not by this 
honesi expression of our sentiments, to >ii'ound the feelings 
of any who are not juslly obnoxious to reproach. Some 
physicians who practice midwifery, do it more in compli- 
ance with the common custom and prejudices of those 
amongst whom they reside, than from the desire of retain- 
ing the bi^siness, or from a belief in the propriety of its be- 
ing wrested from the hands of women. A few authors, too, 
have nobly stept forth as advocates of the insulted rights of 
female midlives, amongst whom Dr. Bap.d and Dr. Eweli. 
stand pre-eminently above the rest. But how has their de- 
votion been appreciated, and their toil repaid? Wo are in- 
formed that professional opposition has so retarded the sale 
of Ewell's Family Physician, that the auihor remains un- 
remuncrated for his labor and expense; and Bard's excellent 
Midwifery, probably from the same cause, has paseed 
through only a single edition. By a perusal of these au- 
thors we Lave been largely profited ourselves, and have 
made copious extracts from their works for the benefit of 
the readers of our own. 

Wc have herclofore alluded to the marvelous tales of phy- 
sicians to frighten women to a belief in the necessity of em- 
ploying them ot chiid-birib. The following, from Dr. Ew- 
ELL, seems to havo reference to this circumstance; "A thou- 
sand times you are told of one irregularity of nature; but 
seldom hear of her almost undeviating correctness in opera- 
ting." Of the truth of this you may all satisfy yourselves, 
with only a little reflection. Even if you hear along list of 
unfortunate cases related, with which ail books more or less 
abound, remember that these are gathered from all quarters 
of the world, and do not ecnstitute, perhaps, one in a thou- 
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sand. ''Provident nature," says Dr. Bard, "is wonderfully 
kir-d to pregnant women; and when she is properly consul- 
ted, attended to, and obeyed, from the beginning — not weak- 
ened by excess, nor thv/arted by preposterous management; 
will, aine hundred and ninty-nine times oui! of a thousand, 
carry her votary safely through all the wonderful changes 
of this eventful period." 

"A thousand times," says Dr. Ewell, "you dwell upon 
the miseries of cae sufferer, without thinking upon the mil- 
lions who happil}' and healthily pass the period of parturition. 
Away with your forebodings! Believe the truth, when 
pregnant, that, in ail human probability, you will do perfect- 
ly well; that the most ordinary women can render you every 
needful assistance, without the interference of men mid- 
wives. Their hurr-T/, their spirit for acting, have done the 
sex more harm than all the ivjudicioua mancgement of mid- 
wives, of which they are so fond of talking. This, Dr. Dej^- 
MAN, Dr. BucKAN, and many other realiy great physicians, 
have long since remarked." 

Why (hen, let us seriously ask, will you continue the 
practice of emp!oyii".g physicians, since it is asserted, even 
by themselves, that they do more injury than midwives of 
your own sex? You ought certainly to know that "the sim- 
ple process of chiid-bearing is performed by yourselves, and 
not by attendant.^' hands — by the resources of nature, and 
not by the powers af art." But of these facts, physicians, 
as well as too many midwives, hr./e criminally kept you ig- 
norant. They have clothed the operation of child birth with 
so much mysiery, which is the very ground woik of decep' 
tion,as to make you suppose that midwives always render 
essential assistance; when, in fa5;t, in almost all case.-, it is 
Completely out of their povver to do it, or if they are so igno- 
rant or impatient as to attempt it, they are sure to do an inju- 
ry. Figure to yourselves, for a moment, the condition of 
chi!d-birt.-i. The head of the child presenting, is driven 
turward by the contractile force of the womb, in the ^:ame 
manner that the urine is expelled by the bladder, only that 
the pams of labor are not under the control of the will. — 
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Tho head fills completely the whole passage, and very great- 
ly distends ii beyond its natural size. 

We would now ask, what can the inidwifs do to assist the 
mother in the expulsion of the child? , Can she lay hold of 
the head and drag it forcibly awayl By no means: it is im- 
possible; and should she be so ignorant or presumptuous as 
to attempt it, would certainly repent her folly and rashness. 
Well, what then can the midwife do? Why, at the most, in 
cases of wrong presentations, she may, by careful and dis- 
creet management, assist nature in rectifying those errors; 
but beyond this, she can do nothing more than to receive 
the child when it comes into the world. And what woman 
could not, what woman would not, nay, ought not, when ne- 
cessary, to perform this simple office? 

In confirmation of these views, we will introduce some 
sensible remarks from an anoymous publication by a female 
writer and midwife: — 

"What argument shall I use to convince you that it is out 
of the power of either midwives or physicians, with safety 
to mother or child, to offer any assistance, even in the last 
stage of labor. Every woman who has borne children, 
knows, that in this stage, nature is so pressing that it would 
require a great resistance to restrain the child from coming 
forth, that is if there had been no mismanagement. I have 
seen this acted out by many, whilst they were wailing with 
fearful expectation, lest the birth should take place before 
the physician arrived. 

"I am aware that many w^omen may object lo this propo- 
sition, thinking it v.'as never so with them; but this is for the 
want of proper information. I recollect very well, that soon 
nfter I entered into this practice, a certain woman whom 
I had visited a second time, exclaimed immediately af- 
ter the birth of her child, 'I know that I could not have 
a child born without assistance.' The fact is, she was 
not assisted; but because of the cnstom of the times, I 
thought best to pacify her by deception, as Dr. Denman 
justifies. I practiced in this way for a number of years, 
till a reproachful conscience bade me advance this light; 
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though not without fears that some experienced female 
may consider this doctrine disheartening." 

Here is the frank and candid confession of one whosQ 
conscientiousness and moral honesty impelled her to dis- 
close the light of truth, which has been too long kept 
hidden from the views of the world. And what a mel- 
ancholy picture does it exhibit of the depravity of those 
practitioners who are insisting upon the propriety of em- 
ploying men-midwivef, and who have themselves disclo- 
{.■ed nearly as much as the lady to whom we are indebted 
for the foregoing extracts. But we will omit our own 
remarks, and hasten to another quotation from the same 
author, which at the same time that it exhibits her very 
correct knowledge of human nature, also displays her 
exalted views of Deity, and a rational confidence in hia 
wisdom. 

"Therefore," s;iys she, "when your labor commences, 
be not afraid with any amazement, though a mother or 
nny kind friend should insist on sending immediately for 
help; which we know is frequently done, but generally 
not without a bad effect, as it produces affright or em- 
barrassment, which only retards the operation of nature: 
But let such krnow, (at least if you are a child of God,) 
that your trust is in your Creator, and that he who ap- 
pointed to the female this destiny, has also formed her 
equal to the task." 

How much the embarrassment alluded to in the fore- 
going extract is increased by calling in male assistance, 
we must leave for females themselves to judge; as, in- 
deed, too many of those who have become mothers know 
its extent from mortifying and painful experience. We 
beg the privilege b^re ot introducing a remark of Dr. 
EwELt upon this subject. After speaking of the distress 
and disgust which husbands feel at the exposure of their 
wives to doctors, at child birth, he says:— "But the opposi- 
tion, the detestation of ibis practice, cannot be so great ia 
any husband, as amongst some women. The idaa has driv- 
en some to convulsions and derangement; and every one of 



the least delicacy, feels deeply humlHated at the exposure. 
Many while in labor, have been so shocked at the entrance 
of a man in their apartment, as to have all their paio3 ban- 
ished. Others, to the very last of their senses, suffering the 
severest torment, have rejected the assistance of men. — 
There have been many of this description in all ages! Vir- 
tuous sainted souls — they preferred dying in all the agonies, 
the throes and the convulsions of fatal labors! They did err 
on the side of delicate feeling, but their errors shall be blot- 
ted out forever! To be instrumental in relieving one of 
this truly interesting cast, will be a heavenly consolation to 
all who can be alive to the pleasures of serving the virtuous." 

Can it be possible that it is a part of the wise plan of Dei- 
ty, to subject the delicate, the modest, the virtuous feelings 
of women, to such agonizing emotions as these? No! never! 
It may possibly be said that the cause of all this distress, is 
the improper indulgence of a falsy delicacy — that child-birth 
is an extraordinary occasion, and it is the duty of women,at 
such a time, to conquer those feelings. But w(? must con- 
fess that wo have no ear for philosophy like this. This 
J5ense of de'icacy was given them by the all-wise Creator, 
for a noble rnd valuable purpose; and as well may we he 
told that hunger is a false, deceptive feeling which should be 
overcome, as that the delicacy of women should be so far 
conquered as to admit, without emotion, the interference of 
physicians at child-birth. 

The case then is clear, that none but women, excepting 
the husband, should in ordinary cases, be permitted to bo 
present or officiate as a midwife atchiid birth. But if noth- 
ing will satisfy but male assistance, let the husband be tho 
accoucheur— tho midwife; there is surely more propriety 
in thiS than in employing another, and it is certainly more 
natural, and, to the wife at least, must be f&r more agree- 
able; whilst It wants nothing but custom lo make it consist- 
ent with popular sentiment. Let the feelings of none he 
shocked at the idea of husbands waiting upon their wives ia 
the capacity of accoucheurs; many have done it with the 
best success, and no one, that we know or have heard of, 
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with any misfortune. Some have even declared their owa 
hutbaads to be superior to any others. And who indeed 
can have more tenderness of feeling for both mother and 
child, than an affectionate husband? And truly, if physi- 
cians and midlives would but generally aclsnowledge the 
simplicity of most labors, it would be manifest that in nine- 
ty-nino cases out of a hundred, the husband would do in 
every respect as well as the most experienced doctor. 

Did physicians really possess that sympathy for female 
suffering which many of them profess, together with that 
nice sense of delicacy of which they are certainly not de- 
void, they would assuredly pursue a very different course 
from (he one that has marked their conduct during the last 
thirty years. Instead of intruding themselves upon the sex 
as accoucheurs, whereby tho feelings of all women are more 
or less shocked, and many of them most keenly distressed, 
they would endeavor to mstruci and encourage prudent, 
sensible females, in the art of midwifery, and wiihdraw 
themselves from such an indelicate, and in some sense, im- 
moral practice. 

But the prevailing idea that none but merrcan be relied 
on in bad ca.se?, has become so fixed in the minds of most 
women, that if a women even consents to trust herself in 
the hands of a femalo midwife, and the labor prove tedious 
or severe; the assistants become alarmed, to which the prej- 
udices of the day render them exceedingly prone, and noth- 
ing will satisfy thera but calling in a physician. It ia no 
matter whether the case be really difficult or not; the state- 
ments of the njidwife avail nothing where prejudice is so 
strong in favor ofmidvvives of the other sex. We have known 
many cases of ihis nature, and we can conceive of no sure.'- 
means by which the best mi-dwives are liable to lose both 
their reputation and business. 

The doctor comes;— makes a great display of aflfected 
knowledge; discovers something wrong, which however ,by 
his superior skill and experience is soon set righi;'the pa- 
tient and attendants soon acquire confidence, and, no matter 
whether difficuliiesj real or imaginary, exist or afterwards 
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occur, llie woman is delivered, for whicii ihe doctor is ap-- 
plrtuded, whilst the unfortunate woman is silently condemn- 
ed j when at the same time too, she would in all probabilifyy 
h;tve delivered the womiin sooner, easier, and better than 
the doctor who is thus supplanting her in reputation and bu- 
siness on which, perhaps, she may be dependent for a pre- 
carious subsistence, it too often happens incases like ihoso 
of which we have been spealiing, that the judgment o( the 
midwife is not permitted to have any weight. Although 
she may {;ive assurance that all things are right, and protest 
ajraiost the neces;dty as weii as propriety of calling in a 
physician, it is frequently presumed by surrounding and 
i-iympathizing friends that she does nol^or may nr-t know the 
tiue condition of the patient. The pafient, too, is probably 
suffering much pain, and being flattered vviih the idea that 
the doctor can relieve her, she consents that he sliali be cal- 
led. 'I'he husband, also, ignorant of iho real state of the 
case, being moved by ihe tolicitude he feels for a tender 
companion, is compelled to post off for a physician to viola'e 
his own delicacy in the person of his wife'.! 

Scenes similar to what we have endeavored to describe, 
have been acted again and again, whereby the practice of 
midwifery has become almost exclusively engrossed by the 
physicians, in which condition it seems likely to remain un- 
til svomen assert and exercise those prerogatives and pow- 
ers v,ri'ih which they are endowed by Deiiy, and which ihey 
owe to their dignity and duty to claim. 

And what, let us inquire, will be the effect upon society 
cf employing men instead of vv-omen to perform the offices of 
mid wives? Who is there that cannot, by a little reflection, 
perceive the immoral tendencies of such a custom? What 
13 the natural consequence of those familiarities that are and 
must be taken by men, in the discharge of the duties of a 
midwife? Is it not to obliterate that delicacy of sentiment, 
und remove those salutary restraints, by which chastity of 
feeling is preserved, and immoral familiarities, and undue 
iiberties prevented? Most assuredly such are the natural 
consequences; and we are not alone in these eentimenis. 



"Several observing moralists," says Ewell, ''have re- 
Riarked, that ihe practice of employing men midwives has 
increased the corruption amonir married women. Even a- 
mona the French, so prone to set aside the ceremonies a- 
ruong the sexes — liie immorality of such exposurfis has been 
noticed. In an anecdote of Voltaire, i( is related, that 
when a gentleman boasted to him of the birth of a son, he 
tisked who assisted at the delivery; to the answer, a man 
midwife, he replied — then you are traveUng the rosd to 
cjckoldom.'" ' 

"The aciite observing Count Euffon, (on puberty,) ob- 
serves, "Virginity is a moral being, existing solely in purity 
of heart. In the submission of women, to the untje:*e?saiy 
exriminations of physicians, exposing the secrets of nature, 
it is forgotten that every indecency of this kind is a vioienl 
attack against chastity; that every situation which produces 
an internal blush, is a real prostitution." It is very certain 
iliai where these exposures have been most common, as in 
large cities, there adultery has been most frequent. 

"Be it folly, or prejudice, or not, there is a value in the 
belief that the husbana's hands alone are to have*ccess to 
his sacred wife. Break through this prejudice, ifyou please 
to call it so, but for once, unless povv'erful reasons command 
it, the rubicon is passed; and rely upon it, the barriers 
future emergencies, will not be so insuperable. Tima ani 
opportunity to press on a grateful heart, for a favor in re- 
gions where magnified favors have been conferred, have 
been used and more frequently desired. To convince you 
of this, you will not require me to enter into the secret hii- 
tory of acultery. Many of these modest looking doctor?, 
inflrtmed with the thoughts of the wel!-pi}aped bodies of the 
\voraen they have delivered, handled, hung over for bourp, 
secretly glorying in the pvivilege, have to their patients, as 
priests to their penitents, pressed for accommodation, and 
driven to adultery and madness, where they were thought 
J^iire innocently occupied." 

Such, reader, is the picture drawn by an individual whoso 
experience and powers of miad enabled him to portray, in 
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ii3 true colors, the temptations and vices consequent on ths 
unwiirrantable custom of employing men instead of women 
in the practice of midwifery ; and dare any physician deny 
its correctness? We think not. It may possibly be tho't 
to exhibit fea)ale chastity in a disparaging light; but whilst 
all admit that women, in common with the other sex, are 
the subjects of temptation, it is to be honed thatsboth our 
quotations and remarks will not be ro.-^arded as an indignity 
but rather as an attempt to guard females as well against 
seduction as unjust suspicion. We can also most cheerfully 
admit, what truth will not allow us to deny, that in point of 
virtue, the female sex is superior to our own; and, moreover, 
that in the particular case under consideration, the latter are 
in every sense, the original transgressors. They were, ia 
the first place, tiie active and principal agents in producing 
those unnatural and unjust prejudices which have obliged 
females to submit to the interference of male midwives; and 
they stand in the same Connecuon with regard to the crimes 
which grow out of this practice. And however few may be 
the deviations on the part of females from the path of strict 
rectitude, they nevertheless owe it to their moral ciiaracter, 
ns they would be above both temptation and suspicion — to 
their delicacy, as they would bo released from the scrutiny 
of males — to their independency, as they ought not. in thid 
particular, to be under any obligation to the other sex — to 
their own powers v.'hich Deity has endowed them with, as 
they are capable of rendering to each other all the assist- 
ance usually necessary at child-birth— to each and all these 
circumstances, we repeat, f imalcs owe it to encourage the 
employment of women instead of men as midwives at 
chi'd-birth. 

And we ought not to be satisfied by believing that our 
own wives are above the temptations, or beyond the dan- 
gers of which we speak. The prevalence and increase of 
ihe custom of employing men midv.'ives, as it -adds to the 
number of those immoral familiarinei;, very naturally has 
an extensive and powerful influence over the prevailing 
character of the age. "The interest, the affection, the duty. 
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of ail, require that every effort should be made to preserve 
women delicate and virtuous; to keep them out of the 
way of temptation, ns well for the present as for succeeding 
s.jcieiies. Nothing," continues Dr. Eweil, can be more 
certain, than that in defi ince of our wishes and expectations, 
our own daughters will partake more or less of the prevail- 
ing manners of the times — will be pure and refined, or in- 
delicate aljd unprincipled, accordmg to their associates. It 
is therefore obvious, that by assisting in the establishment 
ond |)reservat!on of good practices in the community, v^e 
assist in f)erpetuating them among those dearest, to our 
hearts." 

Some, no doubt, may conclude that our reraatks on the 
immorality of employing men midwives, are unsupported by 
facts. To such we can only say, that if you are indifferent 
as to the importance of a high toned moral standard in the 
community, you will not give yourselves the trouble.of in- 
vestigating the causes by which this standard is deprecia- 
ted; for all who feel an interest in this matter, we think, will 
find sufficient evidence in the arguments we have adduced 
to satisfj' them of the correctness of the position which we 
have taken. We well know that the subject upon which we 
are writing, has hitherto excited but very little attention; 
but does it follow from this fact, that the custom of employ- 
ing men midwives has not had a demoralizing influence? 
We think not. Many things, although little seen and per- 
haps still less known, are, nevertheless exercising a sway 
over the moralconstitution of society, the effects of which it 
is much to be feared will, sooner or later, disclose them- 
selves in the mutual and extensive corruption and degrada- 
tion of both sexes and all classes in the community. It is 
not at all improbable that we may be censured as holding 
and inculcating tmcharitable sentiments respecting the pre- 
sent and prospective slate of social morality; but if the 
practice of employing physicians as midwives continues and 
becomes universal, as it seems likely to, we shall feel per- 
fectly willing to abide the decision of discerning nioraliets 
who live fifty, nay, but thirty years hence. 
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But however impoilant may ho tho consideration of the 
demoraliziiig influence upon ihe corrmuniij', of employing 
tnen niidwives, lliis is not alone the teiious ol ject of our 
prescttt saiicitude. "It is,'' in the language of Dr. Eweli., 
"to wrest the practice of midwifery from the hands of men, 
and transfer it to women-, as it was in ihe beginning, and 
ever should be;" and to this object we most earnestly re- 
quest the attention of every female in the commut^ity. Your 
good sense, your delicacy, your virtuous feelings, ulf^pist 
jvpprove what we are endeavoring in accomplish". And per- 
mit not, we entreat you, any chdJish affectation of feeling 
t^Jinriuee you to say or to think th.e knov/eldge of this sub- 
ject is too indelicate for you to acquire. Huw inconsistent 
1j such an idea with the exposures which your ignorance 
nnd your prejudice make necessary, by ihe employment of 
men to perform a simple office vvhich properly belongs to 
yourselves. 

"Indeed," says Dr. Cwell, "it is on account of your deli- 
cacy, that I entreat you to acquire valuable information re- 
specting your own structure. Nature has given you func- 
tions to perform, and every body knows that you perform 
them; and can you seriously think there is as much indeli- 
cacy in endeavoring privately to acquire accurate informa- 
tion, as there is in your neglecting to do it, rendering it al- 
most indispensible to e::pose yourselves to the hands and 
eyes of strangers?" 

We do not expect ail to become midwives; but we wish all 
to acquire a correct knowledge of the simple process of child- 
birth. This knowledge will have the must powerful tenden- 
cy to dispel those an.\ious fears anil g'oomy forebodings so 
common to pregnant females, and which is a source of more 
misery, and of more disysiers, than labor itself. But do not 
fct:^ pose that the idea rests upon our assertion alone. It is 
the opinion of observing writers, deliberately formed and 
candidly expressed, not for selirsh purposes, but for the ben- 
efit of the world. By acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
gimpio process of chdd bearing, what consoling influence 
aiigbt you possess and exercise over the niinda of many a 
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lander limid woman, in thogo painful scenes through which 
the greater part of you have to pass— a consoling influence 
which perhaps you all need, at tiroes, the benefit ot your- 
selves . 

"iMany times,'' says the anonymous female author whom 
Vv^e have before quoted — "many times has a house been set 
in an uproar, without any ground for alarm, and the unhap- 
py patient driven to dispair and thrown into fits, when all 
might have remained in peace, if those present had proper- 
ly understood the case, and been properly enlightened." — 
How important it is, on such occaj-ipn of alarm, that the hus- 
Irnnd should be competent to diroct the proper measures, and 
thus prevent premature trouble and unnecessary panic. 

We cannot dismiss this part of ihe subject without intro- 
ducing a quotation from Dr. Ewell, which is directly in 
point. Vlt requires,^' says he, "but litile understanding of 
this subject, to enable you frequently to prove of great ser- 
vice in removing the fears and forebodings of many igno- 
rant sufferers, who imagine that only prolessinnal f-kill can 
afford relief. Many such objects of commiseration have 
languished day after day, solely for the want of a little in- 
formation in one of the attendants; all unnecessarily lamen- 
ting that physicians cannot be procured." 

Indeed, in whatever iight we view the subject of midwif- 
ery — a branch of knowledge, simple us it is, of the highest 
importance to the whole community — decency, delicacy, 
reason, morality, ail conspire to sanction the propriety of re- 
storing it back to women, as it was m the beginning. Every 
woman knows with how much more confidence she can un- 
bosom herself to a female than to a male, and how much 
more freedom she feels in the presence of a midv^ife of her 
own sex, than of the other; and that nothing short of the 
most exquisite suffering can make the presence of a physi- 
cian even tolerable. 

Most women also know, not only from the general habits 
snd temper of men, but also by experience, the impatience 
of doctors in tho5e protractcd,tedious cases which sometimes 
occur in child-birth; and heace the disposition too often in- 



dulged in, by physicians, of hurrying on the birih, to the 
great and frequently irreparable injury of both mother and 
child. On the oiher hand, how weli do the retired occupa- 
tions of v.'o;nen fit them for that patience of attendance 
\«'hich it is well known they ;iossess;nnd how well does their 
own experience in similar circura.«tances qualify them to 
sympathize with tho sufferer, and extend to her that encour- 
agement and consolation which f-iie so often needs. And 
are not women qufilified — have they not the capacity to per- 
form the common office ofmiJwives? Most assuredly ihey 
have. 

»*Every day," says Ewell, "shows tliat the practice of 
midwifery requires no particular skill, no superior knowl- 
edge, no slight of hand, nothing beyond the most common 
senpe and observation, to do all that is required with per- 
fect success. Nature has so wisely provided for the birih of 
the young, that even the extensive practice so highly rated 
among ladies is not necessary for the discharge of ail the 
duties required from attendants. The male practitioners 
who in geoerol from accidents have got into great repute, 
received their first iirjpressioas from books, from directions 
which any one in the country can comprehend." 

*'At Athens," observes Ewell, "a law was passed forbid- 
ding women to practice; but from perseverance among the 
delicate, preferring death to exposure, the law was speedi- 
ly repealed. Since then no government, it is believed, has 
been so ridiculous as to compel such unnatural interference. 
In consequence, the practice lias been confined to women, 
until within a few years, in some European countries and 
their colonies." 

As a contrast to the indelicate and ungallant ppirit of the 
Athenians, however, we cnnnot well omit noticing the libe- 
ral, elevated, and more refined views of a few nations of 
more modern date. "The Danish government," says Ew- 
ell, "viev/ing the employment of men midwives, in natural 
labor, as highly improper, established schools for the instruc- 
tion of women in the principles of midwifery. Several of 
the German states have imitated the example." 
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But with all the advantages of light and knowledge which 
it may be supposed the people of the United States possess, 
Uiere are few countries in which the anxiety, nay the folly, 
of employing men as midwives exceeds ours. And yet it is 
nn unde/iiable fact, admitted by Buchan, Detiman, Ewell, 
&,c.that the men midwives have done women more harm by 
their hurry» their spirit for acting, and we will add, curiosity, 
than all the ignorant and injudicious management of female 
midwives "about which the doctors are so fond of talking.'" 
Many cases of the most wretched, inhuman management 
of midwifery might be detailed in proof of these assertions. 
Two cases of this character came under our ov/n observa-* 
tion, in which the physician inhumanly introduced his hand, 
which was of unusual size, to extract the after-birth, without 
waiting a moment for the powers of nature to do it in the 
only proper manner. 

In one of these cases the woman lingered out a wretched 
existence for a few months, and died . The other suffered 
much, and did not long survive. Our recollection is still 
often haunted by the sensationo which the bare recital of one 
of those cases produced in our mind — the tears, the groans, 
the shrieks, and the earnest entreaties to be spared the tor- 
ture, were such as one might think would ring in the ima- 
gination of the guiliy practitioner to the end of time! The 
coloring of this picture is not heightened above the reality ; 
and it would no doubt apply with equal force and propriety 
to thousands of cases. 

A variety of the most shocking circumstances might be 
given from various sources; some, of doctors forcing delive- 
ries when in a hurry, and from no other earthly cause j 
some, of their exhausting all their skill to produce such a 
result, and after being obliged to desist, nature has done her 
work in her own way and in her own lime; some, of the 
mutilation or entire destruction of children, to say nothing 
oJJ sudden or lingering deaths, and many other painfi;] occur- 
rences of minor importance. But time would fail us in col- 
lecting and rehearsing the sickening catalogue; and moreo- 
ver, we wifib rather to convince the judgement than to excita 



the fears of our female readers. Truly there has been 
enough to create alarm; but the greater part of the really 
bad cases have been made so by art and not by nature — by 
improper interference, instead of patient acquiescence; and 
instances of this kind have been full as frequent in the prac- 
tice of physicians as of the most ignorant women. Nature 
is, in general, competent to perform her own work, and can- 
not be meddled with only at immense hazard. 

Dr. Denman, in enumerating the causes of difficult labor, 
observes: "There is one much more frequent than the rest, 
which is the derangement of the order of labor by an offici- 
ous interposition, or by improper manngemcnt. Upon this 
subject," coniinues he."it would be unpardonable to make an 
assertion, which is not supported by experience; but I am 
now fully convinced, that the far greater number of really 
difficult labors to which I have been called, (and I must not 
conceal the truth on this occasion, that many of those which 
have been originally under my care,) were not difficult 
from unavoidable necessity , but were rendered such by im- 
proper management, in the commencement or course of la- 
bor." There is certainly a great deal of candor in this ac- 
knowledgement of Denman's; more, we fear, than often 
lalis to the lot of professional men. Indeed candor and hon- 
esty seem to be diffused through the whole work of this em- 
inent individual; evincing that he svrote for the benefit of 
the world, rather than the selfishness of the profession. 

It 13 agreed, we believe, by the best authors, that natural 
labors do not come within the scope or purview of the art of 
midwifery, which can only be properly applied to those cas- 
es which need assistance. The great object, therefore, of 
the works upon this subject, is to instruct how to manage 
difficult labors; and hence, the bare contem.plation of what 
these works contain, strikes the mind of the inexpe'rienced 
with alarm and terror. Indeed.but few persons, we presume, 
excepting those who are accusiomed to the practice, could 
cast iheir eyes over a ponderous volume, and find it contain- 
ed' liule else than details of cases the most desperate, orop' 
Orations the ror^st painful and horrible, without concluding- 
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that child birth is a scene of hazard from which scarcely 
one could escape with life. 

Bui should these same books contain general registers of 
ail cases indiscriminately as they actually occur in midwif- 
ery practice, the unnatural interspersed amongst the natu- 
ral, those desperate and alarming ones, so much the objects 
of dread and terror, would be so "few and far between," that 
child birth would be stripped of almost all its terrors. And 
when from this number we deduct those cases which are 
rendered difficuit by malformation, or by improper man- 
agement of either mother or midwife, the simple though 
painful process of parturition, would be found to present 
much iesfj cause of alarm than is commonly attached to it. 
And why is it, we will ask, that popular opinion has become 
impressed with such sentiments of terror at the consequen- 
ces of labor. We answer — in pa'ff, because of the mystery 
which has designedly been thrown about the process of de- 
livery; and partly because of the high colored tales of dilR- 
culties and dangers wliich practitioners of midwifery too of- 
ten represent themselves as having been the means of dex- 
terously or miraculously removing. 

But to correct the false imprestion which the affected 
knowledge and dexterity of those trun)peters of their own 
lams have so injuriously made upon the public mind, we are 
happy in having it in our power, from registers or tables, 
to set the thing in its true light before the reader. These 
registers are derived from different practitioners, both male 
and female, and from different countries. The following is 
a condensed result of them, obtained from a late work on 
Midwifery, by a French author: 

Mebriman gives, as the result of 1800 cases of midwif- 
ery, 1740 natural or spontaneous labors, to which may be 
added 23 more that were regarded as unnatural only be- 
cause there was more than one child, making in all 1769 
natural, and leaving only 31 unnatural labors in the whole 
1800 cases. 

At the Maternite, at Paris, out of 20,357 labors, 20,153 
were natural^ and 204 only unnatyral. 
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Under the superi-ric: ,;c;ice of Dr. Bland, out of 1897 
cases 1860 were brought to a conclusion by the hand of 
nature. 

"Madame Lachapelle, in her new ta!>les, divides the la- 
bors that have fallen under her notice into two periods; the 
first, extending from the 1st Germinal, year IX, to the 31st 
December, 1811, comprises 15,662 cases, of which 15,380 
were spontaneous, and 272 were difficult: the second, which 
extends from the 1st January, 1812, to the 31st December, 
1820, comprises 22,243 labors; of which 21,974 termina- 
ted without any artificial assistance, and 269 by the assis- 
tance of art." 

In Dr. Boer's statement of cases at the Obstetrical School 
of Vienna, out of a total of 9,590, only 102 were difficult or 
unnatural . 

It would also seem probable, from a comparison of differ- 
ent presentations, by Velpeau, that another French lady, 
Madame Boivin, had been equally fortunate with Lacha- 
pelle. He cites, in one 20,357 cases, and in another, 20- 
517 under the practice of Madame Boivin; almost all of 
which, from the mode of presentation, must have termina- 
ted without aid. 

The cases which we have selected are, we freely ac- 
knowledge, from amongst the most favored practitioners.— 
But Eis these often very justly accuse those who are less 
fortunate than themselves, with injudicious management, 
may we not also suppose that even those most favored might 
also have the same charge applied in a less extended sense 
to themselves? There is certainly too much reason to con- 
cur in the idea of Denman, "that the abuse of art produces 
evils more numerous and serious than the imperfections 
of nature." 

We can very cheerfully admit, however, that the art of 
midwifery has, when rationally and judiciously practised 
even by t"en, been the means of saving some lives; but 
when we compare the small amount of good done in this 
way, with tho vast araouKt of evil which has resulted' frona 
the haste, the impatience, the inquisiiivene.?s, and the want 
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of caution, too frequently predominant in men midwives, we 
shall very probably arrive at the conclusion, that it would 
have been better for the world, had men never interfered 
with the practice. We wish, in making this suggestion, to 
be correctly understood. We believe that ninety-nine cas- 
es in a hundred will terminate without any aid from art 
whatever; leaving but ono case in a hundred requiring as- 
sistance. Of this number, probably nine-tenths could be 
delivered by the ordinary female mid wives; the other tenth j 
suppose they die, the mortality would be far less than it now 
is. Hence we infer that the custom of employing men mid- 
wives is productive of more harm than good. 

We do not wish to be understood as attempting to give 
the exact proportions of difEcult cases occurring in practice, 
though perhaps it might not be ffir from the truth. But we 
are morally certain that with judicious female midwives, 
and the use of such botanic medicines as act m harmony 
with the laws of life, many of the most alarming difficulties 
attending the practice of midwifery may be removed and 
the number of deaths very much lessened. 

The dangers attending, and evil ccsisequences following, 
the incorrect or improper treatment either of diseases aris- 
ing during pregnancy or of difficulties occurring at the time 
of child-birth, are acknowledged as well as justly deplored 
by all humane physicians. And these consequences are 
not only more liable to take place at the times alluded tOi 
but they are also liable to be far more serious than at other 
times and under other circumstances. And why is this so? 
We ask this question in allusion to the mineral practice. — 
The answer, to us, is obvious: It is because the remedies 
employed act contrary to the lav/s of nature, perverting the 
very order they are designed to restore! 

In the progress of pregnancy, and during the process of 
child-birth, a great number of organs are brought into play 
than at other times,v;hich are acting a new part in the grand 
machine. Hence the machinery being more cimplicatedy 
is more easily affected and more extensively influenced by 
the fame causes, than at other times. Thereforcj if any 
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mode of treatment adojjtt d wrong, the evil consequen- 
ces will be more immediate, and more extensive, and the 
efTeots more sensible. These we conceiv<5 to be the true 
reasons why more difficulty and more danger -cittends the 
administration of improper medicines at or during those pe- 
riods of which we have been speaking, than at other times. 

But in the employment of innocent botamc remedies, 
which act as medicine should always have acted, in unison 
and harmony with the laws of nature, these difficulties are 
all avoided. The machinery, however complicated, or how- 
ever deranged in its action, may, with such medicines, be 
restored, if its structure be not too much injured, or its pow- 
ers exhausted, without the uncertainty and hazard of doing 
it an injury instead of a benefit. This is the plain and dis- 
tinguished difference between the botanic system and the 
too common practice of bleeding, physicmg, refrigerating, 
and starving, so much relied upon by the medical faculty. 

In every point of view then, it is most proper, most ra- 
tional, most correct, and most agreeable to both husband and 
wife, to have the practice of midwifery restored back agairii' ^ 
into the hands of women and of nature. Although we do % 
not expect all women to become midwives, yet we wish 
thera generally to become acquainted with the simplicity 
of natural births, which, as we have heretofore said, consti- 
tute at least ninety-nine hundredths; and no doubt, with 
proper management, might far exceed that proportion. This 
knowledge would enable any woman to act on any ordina- 
ry occasion, when no professed midwife Vv'as at hand, as very 
frequency happens in remote situations. And if women 
posessed this information, and would teach it to their daugh- 
ters who are about to become mothers, how much painfOl 
anxiety would it save? how much distress and anticipated 
*!jFouble and pain of mind would it remove? 

We beg leave once more, in these introductory remarks, 
to employ the language of Dr. Ewell. "If the difficulty," 
flaya be,'"of obtaining doctors at the proper time — if the in- 
dglicacy and tendency to immortaiiiy of having them in any 
but the critical and unnatural cases— -if the propriety of giv- 
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ing to helpless Vvomea proper employment and support — if 
the salvation of many women, who, shocked at^male inter- 
ference, have their pains vanished and their nf&ids deran- 
ged, and who sometimes prefer death to exposure — if tha 
salvation of many chidren, born almost without warning — 
if the prevention of the destructive interference of ignorant 
attendants, cannot, united, induce you to attend to this sub- 
ject, the mecliaoical advantage between a man's and a del- 
icate woman's hand, ought to command your decision in fa- 
vor of employing and encouraging female assistants. Such 
i.s the confined organization of the parts for our birth, and 
such the large size of men's hands, that I verily believe as 
much mischief as good has been done by them, as has been 
stated by more extensive observers than myself." 

"The rule," continues he, "that I would prescribe for the 
females for whom I felt the most affection and solicitude, 
would be that which I now urge — on no account submit to 
the interference of men in common labor; but do it most 
readily in the uncommon cases, when a nurse, under tha di- 
rection of a physician, cannot afford relief, I will venture 
v» to add, that there is not a physician, disinterested, of sound 
sense, who would not approve the rule. The best authors 
on midwifery decidedly reaommend it." 

VVe have already extended this article to a great length, 
hurried on by the high importance of the subject under con- 
sideration; but vve cannot yet dismiss it without an appeal 
to every feeling of the female breast which repels the idea 
of employing male midwives. And you all know that these 
feelings are strong: ihey are modesty, delicacy, and a sense 
of moral and conjugal propriety, over which nothing can, or 
ever has predominated, but the pains of child-birth, joined 
to the mystery under which this process is designedly cloak- 
eti; together with ihe thousand changes which have been 
rung upon the few cases of difficulty and danger which have 
occasioned in the practice of midwifery. No! nothing else 
than what we have enumerated has driven women to the 
ungleasant — the unnatural dilemma, of calling upon m6n 
in^ead of ^omun lo act as naidwives. Away, th«fl, wi\h 
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all these false ideas; satisfy jourselvcs of their absurdity; 
inform yourselves that nature is simple — her operations 
simple, and;jhat in almost all cases she is adequate to their 
complete performance, whilst interference can only be of- 
fered at the certain haz'»rd of doing an injury. 

And to husbands we beg leave to tender the same advice . 
Make yourselves acquainted with these things; they are 
matters of high moment to you, as well as to your wives; 
they are susceptible of your complete comprehension; and 
your love for a tender wife, and your duty to her and to 
your children, alike impel you to the task. Let no false 
delicacy nor "mock modesty," we anxiously intreat, deter 
you from it. Your wives, by your raer.ns, bear children; 
they contribute alike to your happiness as well as hers; and 
you ought to neglect no opportunity of acquiring every in- 
formation by which you might be of service to her during 
the tedious months of pregnancy, or in the painful hour 
of labor. * 

Satisfy yourselves, we beseech you, that the difficulties 
and dangers of child-birth are very much, and no doubt de- 
signedly, magnified— that Ihoy are scarcely to be dreaded, 
when compared v/ith the happiness and high duty on the part 
of wives, of being mothers. Teach them the simplicity of 
the process so fearfully anticipated, and that whilst one is 
destroyed by it, hundreds pass safely and without difficulty 
through it. Nor let that kind of delicecy which forbids men 
to inquire into or understand the art, of the situation of their 
wives when in labor, deter you from this important duty. 
If by this knowledge, you are, as you might on some occa- 
sions be, able, by preventing officious interference, to save 
the life of wife or child, or perhaps both, it would be an am- 
ple, a more than equivalent compensation, for any sacrifice 
of delicacy which you might feel compelled to make. In- 
deed what has delicacy — fal^e delicacy— to do with a mat- 
ter of such deep interest to the husband? 

Nay, with but little qualification, you might be enabled, in; 
cases of emergency, to act as midwives yourselves, or if you 
ohose, you might, as many do, perform at all times this of- 
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See for your wives. There is no immoralit}'', immodesty, 
nor indecency in it . And how infinitely more natural, more 
proper, and more consistent with morality, than to employ 
a physician at the sacrifice of so much delicacy of feeling on 
the part both of yourselves and wives? These feelmgs were 
not given to be violated — to be thus wantonly trifled with. 
They are a part af that law which the Creator has ordained 
for the regulation of the creature, and canriot be violated 
with impunity. There is a punishment annexed to the 
transgression; and in this case seems doubly severe — it is 
a tax upon the delicacy of your own and your wives' feel- 
ings, with the frequent loss of them and your children. 
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CONCLUSION. 



First to the friends of Medical Botany I would sav, i 
have now passed through the labors exhibitt^d on the pre- 
ceeditig pages with intense npplication and patient investi- 
gation, 80 fur as multiplied cares and conflictinfj claims on 
tny attention wil! adaiit. And looking over, I find niy work 
somewhat extended beyond its original design. But this I 
fondly hope will be a cause of satisfiiction rather ihrin cen- 
sure. Though With you as well as tne its numerous imper- 
fections will he a cause of regret. But in view of these, I 
can only say, that I have dor;e the best that I could, within 
my prescribed limits. Had I have composed a larger book 
I could have embraced more, that some will think desirable, 
and could indeed have answered my own mind better. 
But to do good on that extensive scale that I anticipate, my 
book must be so small, that I can afibrd it at a small price, 
so that the poor, as we!! as the rich, will be able to purchase. 
And you ure perhaps aware, (hat book? on Medical Botany 
have generally been sold fur a price that most people are 
unwilling to pay. And indeed the email progress that the 
Botanic cause has made in our couatry is in a great meas- 
ure i-eferable to this circumstance. I have now before me 
five Botanic Medical works, they iiave been sold, one as 
gG,0() two at $15,00 each, and two at §20,00 each. And 
two of these are smaller than the one fh^it I intend to offer. 

h will also be observed, that the order or arrangement of 
tiitf hoQk is in some paiiiciUl&ri .dafecljve. My epologj for 
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this must be, that I have been under ihc necessity of pub- 
lishing t!)e work before I could get it tully prepared. And 
when it is known th'it a part of it was in the hands of the 
printer, while the remainder, nearly one ha'.f, was still pre- 
paring for the press, at a distance of more than forty miles, 
it will not be thought wonderful that it should not perfectly 
harmonize in ali its parts. But such of my friends as are 
tenacious of the Thompsonian peculiarities will perhaps be 
ready to prefer more serious charges. 

I allude here to ihe fact that I have recommended some 
Rrticles as medicines, the use of which Dr. Thompson ccn- 
demns. For the Thoinpsonian practitioner frequently re- 
marks "we are bound to not mix the pr.ictice.'' To such I 
would say that i am bound only by the principle of roorai 
obligation, believing that '"God will bring every work into 
judgement.'" Henee I "call no man master.'" But accor- 
ding to the light that I have, so I speak, gleaning from eve- 
ry source wiihin my reach,as my judgement approves, ad- 
vancing no sentiment but what I am willing to submit to the 
irying ordeal of severe scrutiny and sober investigation. — 
For I do not wish to curse the present generation, with the 
prevalence of my errors nor to entail them upon future po.s- 
terity. And "v/hatsoever I would that men should do unto 
me,soIdo," Vi'hile I look again at some of the sentiments 
advanced by the justly venerated Dr. Thompson. 

A considerable number of vegetable substances the doc- 
tor has recommended as medicine while he has condemned 
many others. Hence I will venture to call him, and all 
that follosv in his track, semi Botanic. For I boldly affirm, 
that there is not an a.'-ticle of vegetation that springs from 
the Earth, but what may be advantageously used for medi- 
cinal purposes. And I have not a doubt, but that the more 
this subject is candidly investigated, the more meq will be- 
come convinced that what I here affirm is strictly true. It 
does not reflect j?iuch honour upon our beneficent, and all- 
wise Creator, to walk over the extended plains, pointing to 
the humble plants beneath our feet, and to the rising vege- 
tation aroun^ us, crying, poisoo! poison 11 good for natbinglU 
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My opinion is, that ibo vegetable kingdom affords a remedy 
for every disease incident to the frail body of man, and that 
the application of these, both as it respects etSciency and 
variety, is only limited by the imperfection of our knowl- 
edge. And the universality of medical botany may be weW 
argued, in the ligh!; of chemistry and sound philosophy, from 
the well known affinity that exists throughout the whole 
mass of vegetation. And the adaptedness of vegetation to 
medicinal purposes, I have already shov/n, from the analogy 
that exists between Animal and Vegetable matter, (see 
preface.) 

But to meet the objection more directly, that is brought 

against the use of vegetable poisons. It has been asked, 
why should we use vegetable poisons, whije we reject min- 
exal poisons. 1 answer: because we use vegetable poi- 
eohs every day we live, if we live by eating, and we realize 
the salutary effects of such a course. But is it replied, that 
in our food, the poison is so variously combined, and is, of 
consequence, used in such minute portions that it does no 
harm. True, and so let it be used as medicine, combined 
or apportioned, by nature or art, according to circumstances, 
and it will be equally harmless. But excess, in either case, 
might he destructive of life. And here let me say that if 
Botanic's would occupy this broad and liberal ground, and 
thus be consistent with themselves, they might remain jn- 
vulnerablc to the attacks of the combined powers of medical 
mineralizers. But the principle on which I base my theo- 
ry, or distinction, should, perhaps, be more fully shown. — 
By our merciful Creator the animal body is provided with 
an excretory power by which ail useless or hurtful vegetable 
Bubstance that becomes incorporated in the system, is thrown 
off in due time. And hence, the most deadly vegetable poi- 
Bon, taken icto the stomach, ifitba not in such quantities, 
as will produce immediately calamitous results by its irrita- 
ting or spasmodic inlluence on the stomach, or bowels, will 
soon psss off and do no lasting injury. But in the animal 
economy, there is no such provision made, with reference to 
minerals. It is true, they may be taken imfto the stomach, 
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and passed oflfb)' stools. And only way in which 

they can be used, with impunity. But if taken in small 
quantities so that they rest in the stomach, they are taken 
up by the absorbent vessels, and are thus forced into the 
system where they remain till the body is dissolved to dust, 
unless previously extracte.!, or expelled by art. 

For sad experience has shown us that though tho absor- 
bents of the inner and outer surface n;ay be compelled to 
take them up, yet the excretory power will have noth- 
ing to do with them. 

There are a few other points of difference, of minor im- 
portance, between myself and the particular adherents of 
Dr. Thompson, which they will perhaps notice. If so, 1 
hope they will cultivate a spirit of forbearance. And use 
those remedies that they iind the most successful in remove- 
ing disease, and manifest a willingness, that others shall do 
the same J provided their practice do not conflict wiih the 
true principles of Medical Botany . It does not place the 
intelligence & scieniific research of the present generation 
in a favorable point of light, to concede to Dr. Thompson 
the honor of having discovered a!! that is desirable to be 
knovv'D on this subject. It is trua that he made a consider- 
able number of valuable discoveries with reference to the 
healing art, which have been of vast benefit to the world. — 
But he has at the same time made some egregious blunders 
and advanced some erronious sentiments which ought to be 
buried in eternal forgetfulness. 

All that is known on the subject of the healing art, is but 
a trifle in comparison of what ought to be known. For while 
science has done much to promote the general happiness of 
man, it seems to have done but little to stay the ravages of 
death, and fell disease. Thousands in early youth or in the 
prime of life are continually hurried to an untimely grave 
by death's relentless power. And no means has yet been 
found, or at least, not generally made known by which dis« 
eases,the agents of death, can be destroyed, and thus the life 
of man prolonged, to that maturity, for which he has been 
undoubtedly destined by his merciful Creator. We not un 



frequently see pers , r.s ; j i^arently in the enjoyment of usual 
health, and in the bloom of youlii, in an unexpected moment 
seized by the ruthless hand of some dire dipeass which seis 
al defiance the wisdom, and bafiies the combined fkill of a 
host of attending physicians of high pretention?; until in a 
few hours, or days at most, death does its untimely work. — 
The funerai obsequies close the scene, the healing farce is 
all forgotten, the tilled M. D's retire without any reproach 
upon their high profession, to a^t the same, again, or to make 
another display of their superior jnteiligence as soon as dis- 
ease will again bless them with a flworable opportunity. — 
Many indeed, of this learned profession, in view of facts of 
(his character, or under a sense of the almost entire ineffi- 
ciency of the healing art, have been moved by principle?, 
highly honorable to themselves, to devote their energies, 
talent and learning to some pursuit in life, more consistent 
with the principles of common honesij^ and true be- 
nevolence, 

To corroborate the above, I will farther statt, thai from 
an extended acquaintance with all classes of community for 
many years, and from frequent conversraion, I am led to 
believe that thousands of persons of acknowledgsa candor 
Hnd intelligence, are of opinion that were the medical fae- 
ulty taken from the earth, with all their boasted remedies, 
never to be replaced, that the life of man would be extended 
and disease lessened, by such a circumstance. It will how- 
ever be conceded that the remedies in general use, nut un- 
frequently lessen disease, and prolong life, but it is believed 
that they are more frequently attended with a different 
result. 

But now for the cause, or the most prominent cause, of 
this slow process of medical science. An ambitious man 
has started up, Diotrophus like, loving to havo the pre-em- 
inence, he publishes a work which he is pleased to call the 
theory and practice of medicine, or something similar, with 
several touches of high pretentions. J} attracts the atten- 
tion of the literati ; they give it a few large puffs. And now 
ii3 character is established, as a standing oracie. The Di- 
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|j1omated multitude bow to its auihorilv and every dose of 
medicine must be given according to its dictation whether 
right or vrong, and if it chance to produce calamitous results, 
as it often does, the astonished practitioner stands aghast,anrf 
exclaims, I believe he will die, but if he does, '*he will die 
according to the book." And thus this medical code must 
remain,and the name of its author be referred to as a justifi- 
cation for every act, till something more ingenious and ob- 
struse, and more be-spatered with''vain philosophy"' can be 
got up, and shoved out as before. And then the more nov- 
el and popular doctrine must again prevail, and the opinions 
that were once regarded as the test of medical orthodoxy, 
must now be condemned as obsolete and absurd. Those 
who are versed in the annals of medical science are well 
aware that this slate of things has long prevailed, and among 
the self styled faculty, there appears but little hope of re- 
form. It is true that many, even of these, have nobly burst 
the cords of early prejudice, refusing longer to be chained to 
the chamelion car of a medical dogma, and have adopted 
the true principles of the healing art. And thus large ac- 
cessions to the botanic ranks have often been made. And 
the cause of medical botany has, in many respects, been 
shoved forward with triumphant success. While many are 
continually snatched from the brink of the grave, and vestf>- 
red to the enjoyment of life and health, by the judicious ad- 
miuisiration of botanic remedies, when all other means have 
been tried in vain. But still "we knov/ but in part." And 
this consideration should prompt us to unceasing efforts to 
advance this cause, which promises to be an invaluable 
blessing to the present, and future generations . But to this 
end we should be careful that we do not rest on the imper- 
fect attainments of those that have gone before, and thus 
perpetuate their errors, and prevent all further improve- 
ments. Dr. Thompson, no doubt, has been convinced of the 
emailness and imperfection of his discoveries; which have 
been eo great a blessing to the world. And I would fondly 
hope that the day is not far distant, when all our little at- 
ta,inraents shall be looked down upon, by some more exa^ 
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ted and enlightened mind, and all 0!,;r errors be exposed 
with unsparing hands. 

Then let us no more contend for the peculiarities of 
Thomsonisnisra, or any other ism. I despise those isms in 
my very soul! They have been the curse of the world, 
from time immemmorial. I have shown an instance of this 
in the above. And shall we trudge on in the same disgrace- 
ful track? Nay, let us use the reasoning- and investigating 
powers thai God has given us, and thus become more ex- 
alted in the scale of being and rational intelligence. If my 
thoughts, views or opinions are the best that a man can get, 
I want that he should use them till he can g-et somethmg 
better, and no longer; and thus never cast anchor within the 
gmall circle of my little discoveries. 

Our prospects in Michigan are truly encouraging. Our 
enlightened Legislature have nobly stood forth tc defend the 
great and glorious principles of equal rights, upon which all 
true republican governments are based. The petitioners, 
who so timely brought this subject before them, are worthy 
of all praise. Will every true republican of Michigan still 
be on the alert, and watch as with an eagle's eye to defend 
what we have gained in this particular ; lest some black- 
hearted aristocrat shall move an opposition. But I can 
hardly suppose, however, that we have much to fear in this 
respect, for more than one half, no doubt, of the inhabitants 
of Michigan are decidedly in favor of the Botanic practice 
of medicine. And the other half seem to be coming along, 
or at least, they are not very hostile. But stop! this includes 
doctors and all. I beg your pardon, gentlemen, I would of- 
fer no indignity to your honorable fraternity. No doubt 
some of you are very sound in the faiih. But suffer me to 
say, Vvith all due respect, that many 1 know, are much sha- 
ken, or at least, they have so indicated, in conversations, 
that I have l;nd. And many ciore, no doubt would be, were 
it not true of them, as said the prophet,"their eyes they have 
closed, lest ihey should ~ee wv'n t.beir eyes, and hear with 
their ears End understand with their heart, and should be 
converted." But I would opf'despise dominion" nor "speak 
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evil of dignities'" nor aKempt to impeach the purity of your 
motives, though it should be known that many, as wise as 
the wisest of you, and not a whit behind any of you in point 
of experience, have become convinced that the mineral prac- 
tice of medicine is theoretically, practically and morally 
wrong; that it is a curse to the world, and that it ought to 
be abandoned. 4nd it is under a solemn conviction that 
such is the fact, that I have penned the preceeding pages, 
and this must be my apology to you, gentlemen, for the 
seeming severity with which I have sometimes spoken. It 
requires hard blows to batter down the strong walls of long 
established customs and habits, even though they are based 
upon the dirty quagmires of ignorance and error. Jt is 
truly unpleasant for me to enter the arena of public strife, 
for i love to "live peaceably with all men." But while I 
regard the life of man as a blessing from Heaven, and see 
this short period continually abreviated by unhallowed art, 
my feeble pen must not be stayed by considerations of a 
conciliatory character. There is one respect, gentlemen, 
in which you possess a mighty advantage over us of the 
Botanic school : fashion is mostly in your favoi', for though 
a large majority of every class of community are undoubt- 
edly convinced of the vast superiority of our mode of medical 
practice, yet fashion has never condescended to lavish her 
smiles upon us. And the old maxim, that it is better to be 
out of the world than out of fashion, is, with many strictly 
lived up to; while they manifest a willingness rather to 
die in a fashionable way,than to be cured by reputed quacks, 
empirics or steam doctors. It is true when grim death be- 
gins to stare at them in the face, and they have proved the 
utter insufficiency of all popular remedies, then, if not pre- 
vented by cruel friends, or deterred by the dreaded frowns 
of attending physicians, they will sometimes call for more 
lational and efficient aid. But if one of our despised frater- 
nity is near at hand, you most generally hold on to your dy- 
ing patient with a grasp of desperation, assuring him con- 
tinually, that there is hope of his recovery till the fountains 
of life are so fir exhausted that no earthly power can save. 



Scores of instances of this nature can be called to mind, hy 
which it would seem that you would rather that ten should 
•die on your hands (for thirf is almost no reproach at ail to 
you regular's) than that one, whom you have given upjto 
die, should be saved by one of us. I affirm not this as true 
"of you all, there are no doubt numerous and honorable ex- 
ceptions, for some of you have condescended to say to your 
patients "I can do no more"" while they have yet been found 
to be within the reach of such reraedies as we are wont to 
use. But how has it fared v/ith us whsnwe have been call- 
ed under such circumstances and have indeed found that no 
earthly means could save, but at the same time moved by 
feelings of commiseration we have given some soothing 
reraedies to mitigate the sufferings of a dying hour. No 
sooner has the vital spark become extinct than it become 
trumpeted fr(»m "Dan to Bar?heba^' that steam and lobelia 
have done the dire deed of death. 

But again, to the friends of the botanic cause it should be 
known what facilities are now atLrded for carrying forward 
this benevolent enterprise. We have heretofore, till of iate, 
labored under great embarrassmenfs in consequence of hav*' 
ing no Botanic Medicine Manufacturing Establishment in 
ihe State. And our scanty supplies of manufactured arti- 
cles have been furnished from the Eastern States at an 
enormous price. But I have at length succeeded in getting 
a mill in operation, propelled by water power, for no oth- 
er purpose than to grind medicine. And it is intended that 
sill the pulverised articles, in common use, shall bo kept 
constantly on band, to be furnished to order, on the most 
liberal terms. Indeed we have already a considerable vari- 
ety and are endeavouring to supply what is wanting as fast 
as possible. And any persons having barks or roots which 
they wish to have ground can forward them for that purpose; 
and they will be well done for a fair price, and returned ac- 
cording to directions. Some articles too, in a crude state I 
shall wish to purchase, a list of which I shall furnish at the 
dose of this. I have also a drying kiln. So that articles 
furnished to be ground, if not sufficieatly dry, that inconve- 



.,ience can soon be remedied. I have a distilling apparatus 
designed for extracting oils and manufacturing alcohol, con- 
sequently, essences, of most kinds I can furnisii at a much 
lower price than they can be obtained for, from any other 
source. I have a large boiler, designed for preparing 
tracts. So calculated, that there is no danger of burning 
those articles; which is a consideration of great importance. 
And it is perhaps generally known, at least to a considera- 
ble extent, that during several years past, I have prepared 
numerous medicinal compounds, which have been extensive- 
ly used. And as these have met with general approbation 
it is intended that they shall be furnished, still more exten- 
sively. But it will be observed that I have said nothing of 
the consliiuent principles of these in the list of compounds 
previously given in this work, I have indeed, there mention- 
ed several articles tl)at will fully supply the place of some 
of my compounds. But some of my articles, which have 
attracted considerable public notice, I bfive not thought prop- 
er to describe lest some should avail tiiemselves of such in- 
formation to manufacture and send out spurious articles un- 

^der the same name, and thus do a great injury to the public. 

W' But to those who wish to purchase my compound articless 
to sell again, I will furnish them much lower than they 
couid possibly prepare them, themselves, if they had all 
needful information. But before I close this extended arti- 
cle I would suggest one thought for the consideration of Bo-« 
tanic Physicians in Michigan. 

We have long thought of forming an association of those 
who practice medicines on Botanic principles; and much 
has been said on tlie subject. But I am not aware that any 
efficient measures have been taken to effect the object. — 
We all feel the importance of becoming an organized body, 
with some fixed principles of action; by which the public can 
have an assurance as to the qualifications or competence of 
those who profess a knowledge of the botanic practice. — 
And as an interchange of thought and sentiment on this sub- 
ject is desirable, I here take the liberty to offer myself as a 
medium of correspondence for the accomraodation of those 
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who feel an interest in the measure proposed. 

All comraunicationa on this subject must be addressed 
(post paid) to me at Auburn, Oakland Co. Michigan. For 
though I am within the town of Pontiac, yet I am in the 
village of Auburn. 
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The following is a list of the principal Com- 
poimds tliat l offer to tlse Public; tlie most of 
wliicli are accompaniecl ^vitll Labels of instruc. 
tiou; for tiieir appropriate nse. 



IMPROVED BOTANIC PILLS, 
ALTERATIVE, or LIVER COMPLAINT PILLS, 
RHEUMATIC or BONE OINTMENT, 
COMPOUND VEGETABLE WORM POWDERS, 
RHEUMATIC or BATHING DROPS. 
CATHARTIC POWDERS, No's 1, 2 & 3. 
VEGETABLE TONIC BITTERS, 
BALSAM OF HOARHOUND, 
VEGETABLE COMPOSITION, 
STRENGTHENING PLASTER, 
DIAPHORETIC POWDERS, 

COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF SASSAPARILLA, 
ANTI-RELAX PILLS, YELLOV/ OINTMENT, 
LAXATIVE PILLS, EYE -WATER, 

ANODYNE PILLS, HEAD-ACHE SNUFF, 

LINAMENT FOR PILES, FIT DROPS, 
.STICKING SALVE, LIQUID OPODELDOC, 



TIic following articles I intend to piircliase, if 

f nrsiisliedj of a good qMality, and at a fair price. 



ANGELICA ROOT, PRICKLY ASH, {berries,) 

AVEN'S ROOT, PRINCE'S PINE, 

BETH ROOT, RUE, 
BLOOD ROOT,, SENECA SNAKE ROOT, 

BALMONY, («?ie Herb.) SKUJVK CABBAGE ROOT, 
COHTj Sll,bbie,red,brck,whiteSOLOMON SIS. Ah, 
COLOMBO, UNICORN ROOT, 

CRANE'S BILL, GOLDEN SEAL, 

CRAWLEY, JUNIPER BERRIES, 

INDIAN KEMP, (??ie J?oo«,)LALIES' SL!PPER,(i?oo<s,) 
INDIAN or WILD TURNIP,LOBELIA, (the herbs k seed,} 
COLT'S FOOT SNAKE ROOT, GENTIAN. 



GLOSSARY, 

OR EXPL-INATION OF THE PRINC1PI.E TECHNICAL TERJIS USE1> 
IN THI3 VOLUME. 



Acid. Sour, 
Acidity. Sourness. 

Alternate. In Botany, branches and le;ives are said 
to be alternate, when they come out singly oa opposite sides 
of ihe stem, but not opposite to each other, foHowinst in reg- 
ular and gradiial order, iirsl on one side of the stem and 
then on the other. 

Alkali. That which has the power of destroying acids, 
as pearl-ashes, &c. 
- Alterative Medicines, Are those remedies which are 
given with a view to re-establish the healthy functions of 
the animal economy. Preparations of mercury, as calomel, 
or the blue pill, in small continued doses are ^'enerally used 
for this purpose. And they no doubt in many instances 
produce the desired result. But the deleterious influence 
of those poisonous minerals, often left in the system, is a 
greater calamity than the disease. 

The author's Alterative pilis have produced Alterative 
results, removing obstructions and other diseases from the 
liver, and consequent pains from the side and other parts of 
the body, which could never have been effected with mer- 
cnry in any form. 

ArfODYNE, Any mediciae which eases pain. 



AiVis'UAL. Yearly. In Botan3', applied to plants which 
grow from the seed and arrive at perfection in one year. 

Antacid. That which destroys acidity or sourness. 

Anti- PHLOGISTIC. That which has the power of counter- 
acting inflammation. 

Antheuiintic. Whatever destroys worms. 

Anti-septic. Preventing putrefaction or mortification. 

Akti -SPASMODIC. That which removes or tends to pre- 
vent spasms. 

AsxRiNGEKT. That which prevents a looseness of the 
bowels. 

Aperient. Moderately purgative. 

Apthous. Pertaining to the thrush. 

Biennial. In Botany, is iipplied to plants, which horn 
their roots and leaves the first year, produce their fruit the 
second year, and then perish. 

BiTERNAiTE. Twice-ternate ; applied to a peculiarly 
formed compound leaf. 

Bulbous. In Botany, root of a round shape; as an onion, 

Cathartic . That which produces purging of the m- 
teslines. 

Chronic. When applicd to disease is one which is invet- 
erate or of long conUnuance, and mostly without feven. 
Carminatives. Medicines that expel wind. 
Cataplasm. A kind of soft poultice. 
Cachectic. Having an ail habit of the body. 
Cephalic. Pertaining to the head. 
Constipation. Costiveness. 
CoKDAMENT. A feeasoaiog. 
Congestion. A collection of matter. 
Corroborant. Strengthening. 
Convalescent, Recovering health. 
Culinary, Belonging to cooking. 
Cutaneous. Pertaining to the skin. 
Cuticle, The outward skin. 

Decoction. A tea made by boiling any substance irt 
water. 
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Decumbi^nt. Declined, or bending down. 
Dejiulcent. Softening. 

Deobstruent. That which removes obstructions. 

Deleterious. Deadly, destructive. 

Deterge::<t. Cleansing, cleaning. 

DiArnoRETic. That which, from being taken internally, 
promotes perspiration, or discharges by the skin. 

Digest. To dissolve; in chemistry, to soften and prepare 
by heat; the action of a solvent on any aubstance; often ap- 
plied to the infusing of any medicinal substance in spirits. 

DiscuTiENT. An application which disperses a swelling 
or tumour, or any coagulated morbid matter. 

Diuretic. That which, by its internal application, aug- 
ments the flow of urine from the kidneys. 

Emetic. A medicine which provokes vomiting. 

Emmenagogue, That which promotes the monthly evac- 
uations. 

Emulsion. A liquid softening medicine. 

Epidemic. Any disease that attacks many people at the 
same season, in the same place. 

Errhihes. Medicines, which, when snuffed or taken in- 
to the nose, excite sneezing, and increase the secretion of 
mucus from this organ. 

Eruptive. The bursting forth of humours on the surface 
of the skin. 

EscHAROTic. Caustic; corrosive; eating. 

Exotic. Foreign; not a native. 

Expectorant. Medicines which increase the discharge 
of mucus from the lungs. 

Faucus. The back part of the mouth. 

ITebrile. Pertaining to, or indicating fever. 

Fibrous. Consisting of slender threads; the small slen- 
der roots of plants. 

Filter. To strain through cloth, paper, or ether porous 
substances. 

Fla-TULENCv. Windiness in thestomach and intestines. 
Flush. 4- transient redness and heat of the cheek or face. 
Fomentation. A sort of partial hashing, by applying 
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flannels dipped in hot water, or medicated decoctions to any 
pari. 

For. a coat of morbid matter collected on the tongue of 
a diseased person, especially in fevers. 

F£BRU'UGK. That whicii possesses the property of abating 
the violence of any fever. 

Fungus. Proud flesh. 

FoLioLE. Having two leaves. 

Gargle. Medicated preparation for washing the mouth 
and throat. 

Gangrene. The first state of mortification. 

Hectic. Habitual; denoting a slow, continual fever; — 
marked by preternatural, though remitting heat, which ac- 
companies the consumption, &c. 

Hemorrhages. Fl.ixes of blood, proceeding from the 
rupture of a blood vessel, or some other cause. 

Hydbagogue. a medicine that occasions the discharge 
of watery humours from the body. 

Indented. Notches cut into any thing; making sharp 
pomts like teeth. 

Infection. That which taints or corrupts; having qual- 
ities which myy communicate disease from one to another. 

Infuse. To steep in liquor without boiling, for the pur- 
pose of extracting medicinal qualities. 

Intermittent. Ceasing for intervals of time. 

Jagged. Uneven; having notches or teeth. 

Lanceolate. Oblong, and gradually tapering towards 
each end: shaped like a lancet. 

Laxative. A medicine tha^ relaxes the bowels; a gentle 
purgative. 

Blenstruum.- All liquors are called menstruums which 
are used as dissolvents, or to extract the virtues of medicines, 
by infusion or decoction. 

Morbid. Diseased, sickly. 

Mucus. A^slimy, ropey fluid, secreted by the mucous 
membrane. 

Narcotic. A medicine which has the powef of procuring 
sleep by stupefaction. 



Nausea. An inclination to vomit, without effecting it,- 
ilso, a disgust of fond, approaching to vomiting. 

Nervine. Any thing ihiit aflords relief from disorders of 
the nerves. 

Nitre. Salt petre. 

Oval, or Ovate, Of die shape of an egg; inclined to the 
shape of an cgsj. 

Pectoral, Pertaining to the brei-.st. 

Peduncle. In botany, the stem or stalk that supports the 
flower of a plant, and of courFe the fruit. ' • 

Pendulous. Hanging down j swinging; suspended. 

Perennial. In botany, a plant or root which lives or con- 
tinues more than two years. 

Perspiration. Evacuation of the fluids of the body 
through the pores of the skin. The matter perspired, or 

SWBilt. 

Petioles. The foot stalks of a leaf. 

Pinnated, in 'wtany, a pinnate leaf is a species of com- 
pound leaf, wherein a simple stem has several small leaves 
attached to each side oi it. 

Plethoric. In medicine, fullness of blood, &e. 

Pubescent. In botany, the state of being covered wiih 
either hair, down, bristles, beard, &c. 

Pungent. Sharp; biting; pricking; stimulating. 

Purges or Purgatives. xMedicines which increase the in- 
testinal discharges by stool. 

Radical. Pertaining to the root. 

Refrigerating. Cooling; allaying heat of the body or 
b'ood. 

Resperation. The act of breathing, 

Rtibefacient. A substance which, when applied a cer- 
tain time to tlie skin, induces a redness without blistering. 

Sanguine. Abounding with blood; plethoric. 

Scorbutic. Diseased with scurvy. 

Scirrus. A hard tumor commonly situated in a glandu- 
lar part, and often terminating in a cancer. 

Secretions. The ict of producing or'separating from j};e 
blood, substances different from the blood itself, &c. 



Sedentary. Accustomed to c;. : . io pass snost of 
the time in a siuing posture. 
Serated. Notched like a saw. 

Serum, lat. whey ; 2d, the fluid which separates from the 
blood when cold and at rest. 

Sialagogve . Those medicines are so called which excite 
an uncommon flaw of saliva. 

Sinapism. A pouluce, as of mustard, or other warming 
stimulating substance. 

Solvent. Having the power of dissolving; the fluid in 
which any thing is "dissolved. 

Spasm. Cramj), convulsion. 

Spasmodic. Pertaining to cramp or convulsion. 

Sdimlent. Medicines wliich excite the action or energy 
of the system. 

Stomachic. That which strengthens the action of the 
stomach. 

Stranguary. A difriculty in voiding urin, attended with 
pain. 

Styptic. A medicine which has the quality of stopping 
discharges of blood. 

Sudorific. A medicine that produces sweat, or sensible 
perspiration. 

Suppuration. The process by which pus or tnatter is 
deposited or formed in inflammatory tumors. 

Syphilis. The venereal disease. 

T erminal. Growing at the end of a branch or stem ; ter- 
minating. 

Ternate. Waiving three leaflets on a pefsole. 

Tonic. A medicine that increases the strength cr tone 
of the animal system. 

Triennial. Continuing three years. 

Trituration. The art of grinding to powder. 

Tumor. A morbid swelling or enlargement of a particu- 
lar part. 

VUer. A morbid sore which discharges pus or matter. 
Umbel. Flov,'crs resembling in their form, an umbrella. 
Vermifuge. A substance that destroys or expels worms 
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from aniiiial bodies. 

Vertigo. Dizziness; giddiness of the head. 
Viscera. The bowels; the intestines. 
Viscid. Glutinous; sticky. 

Volatile. Capable of wasting away suddenly from expo- 
sure to the air. 

Whorls. Flowers, or leaves, which surround the stem in 
a ring. 
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Adhesive or strengthening Bittersweet, 14 

plaster, 110 Blackberry, l4 

Anti-spasmodic tincture, 11 1 Blessed thistle, 15 

Adder's tongue, 7 Balraony, l5 

Angelica, 8 Black alder, l6 

Aloes, 8 Box wood, 16 

Arse-sraart, 9 Bitter root, 17 

Asarabacca, 9 Blood root, l7 

Astringent tonic, 112 Blue flag, 18 

Anodyne wash, 1 12 Boneset or thoroughwort, 19 

Asthmatic tmcture, 112 Buck horn brake, 20 

Asthma, 66 Burdock, 21 

Arrowroot, 10 Butternut, 21 

Aniseed, 10 Burns and scalds, l28 

Assafcetida, lO Conclusion, 170 

Avon's root, ll Camphor tree, 22 

^lum eye water, H9 Caraway, 22 

Anodyne fomentation, 119 Carolina pmk, 23 

Anti-dispeptic or restorative Consumption, 71 h 130 

bitters, 121 Colds and coughs, 65 &f 122 

Bathing drops, 113 Cathartic pills, 114 

Bitter tonic, lis Composition powders, ll4 

Blistering plaster, 113 Chase, on course of med. I05 

Balsam of fir, 11 Children's cordial, 115 

Balsam of honey, 119 Common fomentation, 119 

Balsam of copaiva, 11 Conserve for coughs, II5 

Balsam of tolu, 12 Cancer plaster, 115 

Balm of gilead, 12 Compound pills of rhubarb, l2o 

Bayborry, 12 Cramp in the stomach, 125 

Bearberry, 13 Croup, 63 

Beech drops> 13 Cdrtis' lecture, 83 

Beth root, 13 Compounds, 110 k 181 



i.:oi:, 

Cayenne pepper, 

Catnip, 

Cherry, 

Cleavur's or goose-grass, 

Colombo, 

Comfi'py, 

Culver's physic, 

Colt's foot snake root, 

Cohush, 

Celandine, 

Crane's bill, 

Crawley, 

Charcoal, 

Diseasea of women, 
Dysentery or diarrhuja, 
Dandelion, 

Decoction of sassaparilla, 
Dwarf cider, 
Diabetes, 
Dropsy, 

Decoctions, of preparing 
Extracts, " 
Elder, sweet 
Elecampane, 
Elm, slipneiy 
Epilepsy, 

Everett's hot bilteis, 
Erisipelas, 



2: J mdinn hemp, 
24 Instructions, k,c. 

24 Indian turnip, 

25 Inflamation of the lungs, 

25 Ij^troductory prsface, 

26 Jaundice, 
£7 Kings evil, 

27 Lady slipper, 
23 Lobelia, 

28 Midv/ifery, Howard? on 

29 Mandrake, 
29 May- weed, 
SO Mallows, 
SO Measels, 

135 Medical prescriptions, 
IM Mustard whey, 

31 Moiher's cordial, 
118 Motherwort, 

31 Mustard, 

81 Myrrh, 
75 iVetUe, 

109 JViinnyberry bush, 
109 Oak, 
S2 Opium, 

S2 Ointment of stramonium, 
S£ Ointments, of preparing 

124 Pennyroyal, 

l22 Partridge berry, 

82 Peppermint, 



Fetnale strengthening sirupllG Pain in the chest, ^c. 



Fire, weed, 
Fevers, 
Gamboge, 
Ginger, 
Golden seal, 
Gantian, 
Gold^thrsad, 
Gravel, 
Green salve. 
Hoarhound, 
Hooping coughi 
Hysteric affections 
Heartburns 



S3 Popple, 
58 k- 123 Peruvian bark, 
S3 Peach, 

53 Pills for jaundice, 

54 Fiourisy, 

S4 Palpitation of the heart, 
35 Quinsy, 

124 Rhubarb, 
1 16 Red raspberry, 

35 Rheumatism, 
64 Ssnicle, 

79 Seneca snake root, 

125 Spsaroaint, 



86 
67 
3c 
69 
3 
127 
126 
86 
37 

145 

39 
40 

40 
76 
108 
120 
117 
40 
41 
4l 
42 
42 
43 
43 
119 
109 
43 
44 
44 
133 
45 
45 
46 
120 
T2 
125 
61 
46 
46 

74 k, l23 
47 
48 
48 



■Sumach , 49 TorJc iinc'urr:', 117 

Sweel flag, 49 Turlington's balsam of life, 118 

Silk-weed, 50 Tar water, 121 

Salt Rheume, l29 Teeth, to preserve, ^c. 129 

Sassaparilla, 50 Tonic cordial, 122 

Sassafras, 51 Unicorn, 53 

(Spikenard, 51 Volatile Iinament, 119 

(Solomon eeai, 51 Vervain, 54 

Swamp snake root, 52 Winter green, 55 

Stramonium, 5£ White pund lilly, 55 

jSalve for women's eore ? White root, 55 

breasts, I 116 Witch hazle, 56 

/Stramonium tincture, 117 Well's compound tincture of 

/Sorrel plaeter, 117 valerian, ll6 

^>'t. Vitus dance, 78 Worms, 126 

Steaming, 101 Wine bitters, l£l 

Tansj, 53 Glossary, 182 
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ERRATA. 



In looking over the preceeding pagas, I find several errors, 
which, aa I had not the opportunity of correcting the proof 
sheets, I must correct in this forn^. Such, however, as are of 
niinor importance, I shall pass unnoticed. 

The word "American," before "Botanic Remedies," page 7, 
was intended to have been erased from the manuscript before 
it went to (he press, in consequence of the insertion of some 
articles which do not correspond with that caption. But it 
was inadvertently overlooked or forgotten. 

On page 5, last line in second paragraph, fead "rent," in- 
stead of "garment," &;c. 

Page 10, in the article of "Aniseed" after the word '*essen- 
tial," the word "oil," is wanting. 

Page 16, third line from the bottom, read "stimulant," for 
'^stimulate." 

Page 34, fourth line from the top, read 'form, or' instead 
of 'former.' 

Page 36; 12th 16th line from top. read 'caustic'for 'castic' 
Page 54; fourth line from the bottom, read 'lobelia' instead 
of 'boberea.' 

Page 55; fourth line from the top, read 'used as a tea' in- 
stead of 'cisated.' 

Page 5^ bottom line; read 'ague is' instead of 'in.' 

Page ^.Ol; twelfth line from the top, i;i&tead of 'brought un- 
der,' &cV read 'brought to the light of sober investigation ; that 
meft shall be under,' k.c. This error we very much regret. 
., Page 111; the sentence: Take of 'Lobelia seeds, one pint,* 
- <|-c. read 'Take of the Tincture of Lobelia seeds, one pint, fee- 
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